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TRUE FRIENDSHIP, 





BY SUSANNA J, 
It ie a blessed thing to hold 
The undiminished love sud trust 
Of one “ear heart that grows not cold 
Though fortune fall and talents rust 
And chill suspicion on our souls be thrust, 


And you shall reap a thousand-fold 
The belp you gave in time of need; 
Your work is honored, though untold, 
And each kind word and gentle deed 
Shall bear rich fruit, the faithful workers’ meed. 
——— 


A Desperate Deed. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ A PIBOE OF PATOH 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘(a MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” 

BTO., BETO. 











CHAPTER XXXI1X.--(CONTINUED). 
\HEY had made their way on down the 
corridor. Now he pushed oper the 
door of the deserted breakfast room, 
motioned her to a seat, 

“Oh, I can’t wait. I havea message for 
matmwma!”’ 

¢ Of importance?” 

“*] think not.’”’ 

“Then it can wait.” 

W hat a masterful air! And still, strange- 
ly enough, she did not resent it, 

She crossed the threshold. 

‘Please nurry!”’ she said, 

He closed the door—faced her, His dash- 
ing, handsome, dark-browed face was omi- 
nously set, ominously grave. 

“| sball not detain you. There is juat 
one question | wish to ask you.” 

How solemn he was! 

“Don't begin that way!’ she implored, 
“That is what Auot Clara seid a few min- 
utes ago, when she captured me, She just 
wished to ask meif lobster salad was a fit- 
ting relish for ice crearn.” 

In spite of himself, Lionel laughed. Bat 
suddenly grew serious, 

“My question is not one of internal econ- 
omy,’’ be asserted, with a fitting smile, “It 
isa matter of lifeand death—to me, Are 
you going to marry Sir Geoffrey Damyn?”’ 

She took a step backward. 

“Sir Geoftrey Damyr?” she cried. 

‘*Yea,’’ he sald. 

Frown afar came to them the tremulous 
cadence of the masic, 

Lord Romaine’s danghter drew herself 
up with an air graceful as imperious. 

“If Sir Geoffrey Damyn shoald do me 
the bonor to ask me such a question, I 
would anewer bim!”’ 

The quiet, icy words werea downright 
shock, 

Carzon flashed all over his olive skinned, 
Sensitive face, 

He bowed. 
‘“‘A merited rebuke, Iadmit. Now grant 
me the courtesy you boast you would grant 
your father’s guest—an answer, Will you 
be my wife?’ 
Sach acold wooing! Cold because of the 
very greatness of hie love; but she was too 
young to understand that. 
Perhaps he felt with the loverof Mra, 
Browning's passionate poem: 
‘sFor as frost intense will burn you, 
Her cold scorning scorched me brown.’’ 
Her a!| demanding woman’s nature rose 
in arms. 
Bot she must not show pique, That 
would be childish! 


®w or be craved in the line of an old song: 
“I’m o’er young to marry yet!’” she 
sald. 

His teeth closed on his nether lip, 

‘That means no, I suppose.”’ 

The words were ha!f inquiry, balf asser- 
tion, 

She moved toward the door, ail ber 
dainty draperies glistening in the lamp- 
light. She glanced back. 

The dear boy! How handsome and sad 
and lonely he did look. 

Bat the contrariety which masters every 
woman at times cast out that blessed pity 
which is kin to love, 

‘You must euppose—what you please!”’ 
She laid ber hand on the knob, 

“Wait!” 

He sprang after her. 

She turned, with a oold surprise, 
“Well?” 

Ob, if she only were not so lovely! he 
told himself, witha wrathfu.ness which 
was half worship—not so girlishly, inno- 
cently, aggravatingly lovely. 

He found it bard work to utter the harsb 
words, but at last they were said: 

“If you are not going to marry Damyn, 
why do you give him your flowers? Why 
do you let him hiss you?” 

“Let him kiss me!’’ 

Was it her voloe—her happy, silvery 
voice—which echoed the words? It was 
faint with sudden pain. 

Neither spoke. But the sound of the 
waltz came to them piercingly shrili—dis- 
cordant it seemed. 

1] think,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘you should 
apologiszs.”’ 

She was very white. 

“{ saw you offer him a flower,” he re- 
plied, doggedly. 

Why had he wounded her when he loved 
her so? Well, it was said now! 

“That is true, [am not accountable for 
that to you,”’ 

He did not speak. 

“It is your other accusation!” 

There was not a vestige of its rose bloom 
in the lovely, lifted face, The violet eyes 
were sparkling superbly. 

Bat he still sald nothing. 

“] did not let bim kiss me,’’ scorntully, 
“Jam not defending myself—remember 
that. Butit wasallatrick, You know it, 
Why—wby,”’ with a wretched, shaky lit- 
tle laugh. ‘i would no more aliow him to 
kiss me than—tbhan I would you!”’ 

That wasa blow. But he recovered bim- 
self. 

He bowed. 

“Then poor Damyn’s chances are very 
siender. But believe me,’’ he lifted bis 
head and mether giauce defiantly, with 
eyes as sombre and brilliant as her own— 
“believe me, I sm not conquered! I shall 
do my bestto make them more slender 
still. Byrightof love youare mine, Iva, 
play off on me all the pretty, childish airs 
you may. And I will bave you—in spite 
of him, in spite of you! Sir Geoffrey Damyn 
must stand aside!’ 

“Must?” 

He was sufficiently masterful, fervent, 
passionate now. His handsome hazel eyes 
loowed positively black. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘must!’’ 





CHAPTER XL. 


Lady Iva opened the door. She passed 
over the thresr.old, into the hall. 
Halt way up sbe came on the Countess, 
The latter was tbe centre of a knot of Lon- 
doners—wits, authors, city celebrities. 
Quite a little court, indeed, were around 
her. And sbe was talking and laughing. 
Now sbe was filnging a bonmot to one, a 
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“Mamma!” 

‘*Y ee, love,” 

‘I must steal you for a few minutes.”’ 
With a laughing apology the Countess 
rose, joined her daugbter. 

“You are dancing to mach, Iva, I know 
you are, You are white as a ghost.”’ 

But Lady Romaine could not be acoused 
of pallor, Her delicately-cut young face 
was ail alight, her cheeks like damask 
rores. 

“You look—well, just angelic, mamma, 
But I came to tell you Mrs. Brown say she 
is anxious to see you at once.’’ 

Mrs. Brown was the housekeeper. 
“Why?” 

Tre girl shook her head. 

“I don’t know. Bat it must be some- 
thing important,or she would not call you,” 
“Well, I shall see, 

‘Let me go too, mamma.” 

The Countess hesitated. 

“I would not look weil if it were noticed 
we both were absent.”’ 

‘But we shail not be missed fora few 
minutes, They are dancing the Lancers, | 
crossed that off my card.’’ 

So they went away together, down 
through the broad lower hal! to the hoase. 
keeper’s room—a bright, covy, home-like 
nest of a place. 

Mrs, Brown, quite imposing in her black 
silk and goid chain, rose and dropped a re- 
verential greeting as they came in. 

The iittle old woman in the muffler and 
plaid shawl who sat oppusite the portly 
housekeeper rose also, 

“] was sent by Granny Morris,” she ex- 
plained, in the slow voice that ladies reco- 
gnized as that of Mrs, Lester, ‘'to tell you 
about the child, He has been—An!”’ 
Abrup:ly she retreated as she caught 
sight of the Countess, 

Mrs, Brown siled serenely. 

Of course the poor creature was dased! 
Who would not be at such a delightful ap- 
parition—her lovely ladyship inalil the 
apiendor of ber white satin wedding gown, 
her diamonds, and her beanty? 

“Well?” rather impatiently. 

She unfurled her great, snowy fan ner- 
vously. 

Scmetbing must be wrong! 

‘He bas been ailing for the last few days, 
He is worse to-night.’’ 

She paused, 

The fan which Pompadour had swayed 
clicked, shut. 

The Countess took one step forward. 

“Go on!” 

Lady Iva's startled glance was also fas- 
tened on the messenger. 

‘*The doctor came yesterday, again this 
afternoon. He says——’’ 

She hesitated. Was her rilenoe that of 
emotion? or on'y a method of torturing the 
nobla lady bilne her? 

The Countess grasped the woman’s thin, 
bare wriat. 

“What?” 
“That the child is dying, your ladyabip.” 
“Oal’ 
A cry of pain it was, short and fierce and 
abarp. Sue flung from ber the arm she 
had ciutcbed,. Her fan fell to the floor, She 
threw her arws up across Ler eyes. 
Mrs, Brown atered. 
Why sbvould ber ladyship care so wuch? 
—the laddie was nothing to her, 
Ilva burried forward, putber arm around 
the Countess. Her own sweet eyes were 
dim, 
“No, no, little mamma! don’t feel so bad- 
ly. itcannot be so—so awiul as all that, | 
koow. Poor little Willie!” 
To see ber own dear young lady grieved 
roused Mra. Brown. 
‘**You shouldn’t ha’ come bere,” she de 
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But her ladyship dropped her gloved 
arms to her sides 

She was herself again. 

“You did quite right; but vou should 
have come soover. Iva, go back to the bail 
room—go at once,"’ 

“But yoo, mamwa—"’ 

‘30, dear!" 

The tone was one «f command. 

The girl hesitated, 

“For my sake—for Willie's!”’ 

How terribly sensitive she was, ber little 
mammal Why, she was ocoloriess as she 
bad been at the beginning of the ball. Her 
eyes hed actually a wild loox. 

The pleading prevailed. She went beck 
to the crush, the light, the melody, the jol- 
lity aud excitement of it all. 

But there was a queer, hard jump in her 
throat which would not be swaliowed. 

The Countess watched her vani+bh, then 
ahe wheeled around, 

She nodded to Mra, Loster: 

*Oomel”’ 

Both women starred at ber, Heedless of 
them, she flashed out of the room, along a 
corridor leading to a door opening into tho 
garden. 

“The Lord he’ meroy!’’ cried Mra, 
Brown, 

And she rushed after her wiatrees with 
more agility than grace, , 

The Oountess was tugging at the stiff 
doorbolt, “Open this! Be quick!’ 

In this dingy lower passage the light on 
the wall filokered in the draughts. 

"Oh, my lady!’’ 

The good woman was aghast, 

“Open it, I tell youl UOan’t you hear?” 
she cried, imperiously, 

“But, my lady——’"’ 

In frantic Unpatience the Countess tore 
off her long gioves, reized anew, with Lit- 
tle, bare, Jewelie( ands, the resisting bar- 
rier, 

The sound of tie music, the dancing. the 
murmurous, drowsy bum of the far off suc- 
cessfal Ubriatmas ball came faintiy to 
them, 

‘You are never going out, my lady?” 

She was dismayed, shocked! How oou!d 
she think of sucha thing, and in those 
clothes? The stormiest night which had 
come tiuis year, too! 

Why, it was wadness! 

But my lady, fiercely, silently bruising 
her fair fingers with the latch, succeeded — 
flang the door beck. 

In rushed a gust of wind, a flurry ot 
snow. The light flared, then sank low, 

Sne was fairly driven back for the in 
stant. 

But she gathered ber long, shining skirts 
in ber bands, bent her#parkiing head, took 
a stop forward. 

“Consider, my lady, you death of cold— 
slippers! Don’t--begging your pardun— 
but, my lady—bere!”’ 

For not the slightest attention was the 
Countess paying & her, 

If she would go, she would. So, with the 
final word, the housekeeper, who hud been 
bounding around like a colossal Lidia rub- 
ber ball, snatched the plaid shew! from the 
shoulders of the iittie hunchvack, and 
threw it over the bare back and arma of her 
un iatr ona, 

Not a second too soon, for with one bound 
the email, ilthe form bad cleared tne thres- 
hold, and, wits uncovered Lead and satin 
silppered feet, was rusuing madly oa 
through the white and whirling wiiter 
night 





CHAPTER XLI. 
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‘Heaven bies@ ual’’ supplicated Mra, 
Brown. 

Sue fell back puffing. 

“Such a trick!’ 
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‘*May I bave a shawi?’’ 

it was Mra, Lester who meekly present- 
ed the appeal. 

“Oh, yea; I took yours, didn’t I? The 
poor dear lady! I doubt’’—in « confiden* 
tial whieper—‘‘if she ia quite right. Per- 
hape’’—bringing up every few words with 
much effort and wheesiness—‘*he shock 
of ber siater’s—sudden desth—upset her. 
| east ways—I'm all of a trembie—leastways 
my cousin, who is—Mre, Martin Simpson, 
of the inn where they stopped, eid (feel 
of my hand me’m) as bow her ladysbip— 
took on—dreadful. Whate thing it is w 
have a sbortness of breath.’’ 

“But the shawl?” 

“ You, you.” 

Mhe took herself away, came back with s 
dark cloak, 

‘‘Here—hurry—catoh up with her! She’!! 
be frightened alone, Ob, seech a night,an’ 
abe in a bail dress, an’— 

But the woman had snatobed the protier- 
ed garment and fied. 

And Mrs, Brown shat the door, lumber- 
ing back to ber parlor, and sat down, ex- 
cited and panting. 

‘“Hhe’s daft, sure, her ladyship. To go 
out on foot, and the spow thick an’ still a 
coming down, An’ all fora little orphing 
who iano kin to her, Oh, ought I tell 
Lady Ilva? What will the Karleay? An’ 
the ball going on! Lordy, if \t wasn’t for 
the shortness of breath—”’ 

Nl e picked herself up with a good deal of 
oslerity,,.went to the cabinet, and Ly use of 
an amber restorative increased the strength 
itnotthe length of that, the brevity of 
whioh she mourned, 

One! 

Tothe little creature fiying] furiously 
down the great avenue (brough the night, 
the storm, the thick, blinding, velvety, ed- 
dying whiteness,the solitary stroke tolling 
from the bell-tower sounded like the knell 
of doom, 

Dying! That waswhat she bad said; 
that was the word—dying! 

While she had been dancing and chat- 
ting, and laughing in the glow,the luxury, 
the festal mirth, he, in a poor cottage at her 
gate, lay dying—he, her child. 

She had not stopped to think, to deliber- 
ate the wisest course before she fied, She 
must go to him--ahe would, whatever the 
consequences, Assuredly she did not 
stop to consider now. 

He was ber child, her own child, her 
only ohild, and be lay dying. 

That was the whip which drove her out 
from the magnificence of her home and of 
her fete, whiob soourged her into her wild 
filght, which forced her fiercely and relent 
lesaly on. 

She wasaclever woman, a bold woman, 
a woman of resources; but to. night she bad 
not plotted nor schemed at all, nor looked 
one inch ahead, 

For the second time in all her young: 
eventful life she had simply followed the 
mandates of her woman’s heart. 

W bat wes the grandeur behind her ? the 
people in the grand home there? the Paris- 
jan costumes, the gems, the flowers, the 
mellow wines, the flooding waves of sensa- 
ous sound? What were they to her? 
Nothing now. 

What was anything, any oneto her thie 
hour save the little lad who lay dying at 
her gate? And so she fied on, 

Dimmer grew the streaming lights be- 
hind. No longer could she hear the gay 
triumphant music. On and on! The gaunt 
trees burried by, and ever thick and dense 
the swirling snow fell and drifted. 

Her shaw! had fallen from her shoulders; 
bare were they in the bitter, wintry night. 
Her feet were soaked and heayy with 
snow. The train of her oostly gown 
weighed on her arm like lead, 

Numb, shivering, hbalf-dased, on she 
went, running, stumbling, dashing the 
snow from her ¢yes, never once pausing, 
never once looking behind—on and on! 

And now sbe could see the great iron 
gates looming darkly up ahead, And there 
wes the candie in the cottage window, 
and— 

For the first time she stopped—reeled. 

W hat if he were dead? 

And then she was at the door, had flung 
wide—sprang in. 

Granny’s wrinkled and anxious old face 
appeared. 

“Mercy on me!” 

No wonder she cried out, 

it was a strange vision to behold there, 
and at that unearthly hour. 

A young and esliender form, al! cled in 
bridal satin and flashing diamonds! Dark 
head, bare bosom and arms, all thickly 
fiecked with snow. A fair and a patrician 
face, flushed with rapid running, glittering- 
eyed with fright and fear! 

How is he? 


A mere whisper the words, 
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The old woman shook her head. 

“No better,’’ 

Bat the tone sald ‘‘worse!’’ 

Her ladyship pushed by ber into the par. 
lox —into the little bedroom of! 

On his own small rosewood bed —a pres- 
ent from her—hbe lay. 

Tne tiny face was crimson with fever. 
The great black eyes were all ablezs, Ina 
lustrous tangle his goiden caris were tossed 
over the pillow. 

He saw her asin ber gieaming satin, ber 
flashing jewels, her snow flecked hair, she 
stood on the threshold. 

Something—bope, love, gladness all at 
onos, all one—swept over the baby face, | it 
it to almost unearthly loveliness, 

Through all bis pain, bis delirium, he 
knew her. 

“My lady!" he cried, 

And be beid out bis arma, 

His lady! Yes; not hie mother. How 
could he know, poor little lamb! 

But for one agonized moment the Coun- 
tees wished she had, on leerning he still 
lived, ung aside name, prestige, position, 
luxury—ali for him, 

She burried forward. 

She sank down beside the crib, 

“Yos, yes! 1am here, Lovk at me, Wil- 
lie!” she implored. 

But he did not see her now, For one 
brief moment only had reason been his, 
Then had he recognized her. Again was 
be tossing and moaning, deaf and blind to 
all save bis pain, bis feverish fancies, 

Sbe did not onoe think of the strangeness 
of her presence here. How odd ii would 
appear to her In her reasoning bourse! How 
they would miss heratthe Castile, com- 
ment on her sbeence perhaps grow satiri- 
cally suspicious! 

She did not wonder what Harold would 
say or Iva considered, Sne did not think 
of anything save that the baby lying burn- 
ing and babbling before her was bers—her 
own, her treasure—a hidden treasure, per- 
hapse—but none the less precious; and he 
was dying. 

She did not try to deceive herself. There 
was no mistaking the fatality of diseases 
which Lad claimed that poor little he! pless 
thing. 

He was dying—yes. Ob, if he were only 
older, ahe would tell him (and pathetically 
she assured bereelf be might understand ) 
that she was bis mother, and that she loved 
him! 

Mother! Bab! the word would have no 
significance for kim. He knew no mother, 
How oould he know the name? 

The bitterness of death—obh, worse than 
that—of life at its saddest, engulfed the 
woman who crouched tnere in soulless 
splendor and crumbling pride. 

If she bad known he lived, if no one had 
lied to her twenty months ago, she would 
have kept him, clang to him, 

She tried to console herself with that 
thought, 

She would never have abandoned him, 
At her worst, she could not have been bad 
enough for that. Butshe had been told 
that he was dead, 

And wben she learned to tha contrary 
she was ina position where truth would 
bave meant downfall, socialjoblivion. And 
she thought in bringing bim here, watch- 
ing over him here, she would be doing the 
best in her power for him and all would be 
well. 

But was it? 

“Ah!l what would she not give now ff, 
forgetting all the pretty baby talk she had 
been #0 anxious he should learn, so proud 
to hear him speak, be should whisper 
‘Mamma’,’’ 

But he never had—he never would. 

He loved her—yes, but not with the love 
sabe bungered for. 

To kim as to others she was ‘‘my lady.’’ 

Bat surely the words gained fresh beau- 
ty, trust, tenderness, when the cooing 
little voice altered, made them sweet 
enough. 


“To take between the dainty milk-fed lips.” 


Atthe door oid Granny Morris stood 
looking in. Sehind her like a shadow the 
hunchback hovered. And into the faded 
orbs of the old woman, and those harder 
ones under the great glasses, came «a mist 
which blurred out the picture before them, 

The small white bed; the little sufterer 
thereon, swinging from side, crying in the 
sobbing way of children in pain; and, 
crouching beside him, her arms outfiung 
over the coveriet, her ear still flashing with 
diamonds, all ruffed and wet, her costly 
gown, heaped, draggied around her, her 
face a thing of marbie, her breath coming 
pantingly, her gaze never leaving her little 
atricken child before her—his mother. For 
such one of the watchers suspected her to 
be—such the other knew she was 
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Two! 

Even here it reached them, the heavy, 
booming sound. 

“My darling—ob, my littic dariing,don’t 
you know me?” 

But there came no answer to the piteous 
cry, only the low fretful sobbing. Just 
one flash of recognition when she appear- 
ed. That wasall, Ther his thoughts bad 
all gone away toa world in which she 
eould not intrude, 

Steps? Yes. Orunching the snow un- 
der heel, burrying up the garden path. 

Who wau coming—the Earl? Would he 
suspect? Would he tear her away? He 
was gentile, good--yes, ob, yes; but what 
might he not do discovering what he 
would! 

She leaned up, 

“Don’t let any one come in--in here—not 
any one!’ she cried. 

Granny Morrie totwered to the hallway. 

Erect, with arm outflung, stony faced 
and wild eyed the Countess s:ill stood, 

Hark! voices! And he bad gained ad- 
mnittance, 

W bo was it? 

Noarer caine the step, 

She looked towards the threshold, 

Capped, coated, white with snow a man 
stood thereon, 

He advanced, 

A taint ory escaped her, 

He here--he of all men! Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn! 


CHAPTER XLII. 

He carue On W the little rooin, crossed to 
the otber side of the bed. 

Her arm fel! to ber side, 

‘Who sent you?” 

Was that the voloe of my lady—bard,and 
tierce and strange? 

He removed his cap of fur, bowed low, 

“Noone, Lady Ivatold me of the mes- 
sage which had been sent you. She did 
not seem to suspect you wouid come here. 
She was marvelling, In fact, at your pro- 
tracted absence. I knew you would,”’ 

Was he daring her, braving her, with his 
knowledge of her secret? 

Her angry glance enveloped him, 

“And who, pray, autborizsd your super- 
vision of my actions?”’ 

“No one, as 1 havesaid. I came of my 
own accord, Have l--answer me—have I 
no rigut here?” 

Upon the pillow in a sudden spasm the 
child wrenched bimaelf, 

“Oh, bush!’ she cried. ‘We shall not 
quarrel now?” 

Again she sank down beside the little 
bed. 

“Is thereno medicine he should take, 
granny? Can nothing be done?’ 

The sweet, wailing voice! It reached the 
two women in the kitchen beyond, 

The old lodgékeeper hobbled in, 

‘A spoonfal of that, my lady, on the 
tabie at yourelbow, ’Tisto make the end 
easy, I fancy. There is no more to be done, 
So Dr, Cullen saia.”’ 

And then she went back to her chimney 
corner, ber pipe, and ber cogitations. 

With infinite care, infinite gentleness,the 
Countess measured out the draught, held it 
to the feverish little lips, 

She slipped her hand under his head, 
urged him to swallow it, 

And when she had done so she cuddled 
him up to her, crooning over him with soft, 
tender, nonsensical mcther talk, 

“My iove, my dove, my little birdie!” 

Astor Sir Geoffrey Damyn, sbe had al- 
ready forgotten him, his existence, hie very 
presence, 

Three! 

But she did not even hear the ponderous 
strokes now, Ail ber heart, her eyes, her 
soul, her consciousness, were bounded by 
the circle of her arma, 

Did the fun atthe Castle still rage fast 
and furious? Were they discussing her 
absence? What excuse could the Earl ten- 
der? What would Ivasay? What was the 
band playing now? 

Ste did not Know; she did not care. I[n 
her arms her child lay dying! 

A sudden stillness had come upon him, 
No longer raved the flute-like, broken 
voice. The rosy limbs were motionless, 
The small, soft hands were thrown out— 
inert they lay. And on her arm the tossed 
and tangled yellow head hung heavily. 

Damyn drew his breath hard. Dimly he 
began to see how it all was, He had been 
rash enough on coming here. He was 
bound to wring from her the truth—the 
whole truth. Now—well, now he was man 
enough, instinctively chivalrous enuugh, 
to besilert. By-and-by perhaps he would 
speak—not now. 

Inthe kitchen without Granny Morris 
lropped intoadose. Very wide-awake her 

ppanion sat upright. Here Geoffrey 
Damyn esned against the glaringly 


papered wall and jooked down on the 
white bed and the woman just beyond it— 
was she the woman be bad loved? 

Bat sbe bad nogiance, no thought even, 
for him—tor any one, 

On thst tiny face was fastened all her 
heart, all her soul. How pale it was grow. 
ing! Fast was the scarlet of fever fading to 
dull red, to rose, to pink, to pallor, then i 
was gone. 

“Ob, my own—my own!’’ sbe sobbed. 

But the words sounded faint and far 
away. Ths curling lashes lifted. Into hers 
looked the frank and fearless gaze, full of 
the love, the confidence, the appealingness, 
full more than ail of the divine truth one 
sees only in the eyes of a little child. 

“Oh, my yady—my yady!’’ 

And now he was amiling. In a tempest. 
nous passion of devotion, despair, remorse, 
she clutched bim to her heart, held him 
there with a close and straining fervor. 

‘*My little boy!’’ she cried, 

Four! 

Could it be? Yes. One,two, three four! 

Upat the Castle outcrasned, upswelled 
the music of the last waltz. 

Bat bere the lady of that palace bome,the 
beautiful mistress of it all, crouched, world- 
forgetting and wrath-defying at the bedside 
of her dying child. 

Listen ! 

Again steps. And straight to the cottage 
door they came, 

How terribly white the little face was 
growing. 

The Countess bent her flame-tlecked 
head. Lower--still lower, 

“Willie?” 

“My lady !’’ 

‘Say mam wa !’’ 

Oould he? Would he ? 

The heavy step was at the outer door, 

She neither heard nor heeded. The pretty 
hands were cold. There were dropson the 
smooth forehead. 

‘Mamma!’ 

With bursting heart she kissed the damp 
brow. Over and over those hot, sweet lips 
caressed him, 

Wearily he looked up at her. 

‘What is tat, my lady ?’’ 

“What, darling?” 

“What does mamma mean 7” 

“Ob, Heaven !” 

The heartbroken cry went waling through 
the house, 

The man atriding through the /ittle dark 
parior heard it. 

‘Willie 1” 

He did not move, 

‘Willie !’’ louder, 

But no souad came, 

More heavily his head hung upon ber 
arm. The dark eyes were set, staring ! the 
pale lips were apart. 

She drew her breath gaspingly, was on 
feet in a second. 

‘He is dead,’’ she cried, 

The misery, the pathos of the young face 
pierced even the toughened sensibility of 
Geofirey Damyn, 

But he dashed hig band across his cyes, 
He muet fulfil the mission se which he had 
come, 

“Tell me the truth! Whose child is 
this ?” 

Sbe lifted ber lovely haggard face, 

‘“Yours,’’ 

“Mine! And——’”’ 

Just then she saw the man in the door- 
way--saw the intent, brown-bearded, half- 
angry, half-territied face of the Earl of 
Silverdale. 

‘Yes, yours, and——’’ 

Would she brand the dead? Why not? 
She was dead, 

‘*Yours and Marguerite’s!’’ 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


ARGUERITE'’S! 
M Through every nerve, every fibre 


of the man who stood ib the doorway, 
that one word went thrilling. 

Not hbere—Marguerite’s—Geoftrey Dam- 
yn’s and Marguerite’s! 

That was the meaning of it all; it was 
quite clearand patentto him. This was 
the child of bis wife’s sister, who died two 
months ago—bers and Damyn’s, 

And it was of her, Marguerite, she had 
spoken in the conservatory that night; and 
it was because of ber Lilian had wanted 
the baby under her own eyes, her own 
care, 

And he had doubted her, was growing 
suspicious of her, jealous, resentful and 
hard, An infinite remorse rushed over 
him, through him, 

He sd vanced. 

“Lilian !’ 

Bat she did not snewer—did not take the 
slighiest notice of him. 

She wae balf lying across the smal! bed 

uddling the little fair, chill body t 





4 bosom, whispering to it, crooning & 









































kinds of loving, foolish baby language, 

Barebeaded, bis hands thrust in his over- 
coat pockets, leaning against the wail be 
yond, Geofirey Damyn watched the sad 
scene, 

He was not thinking of bimself. 
was there present to think of him! 

So bis thoughts mirrored themeeives in 
rapid succession on bis face--love, rage, 
impotent longing, sorrow and dul! despair, 

His child—that fact wes clear--the child 
whom he had not Known lived, lay dead, 
before bim! But for her who shrank be- 
sidethe weeny, waxen thipg—who was 
she? Marguerite’s sister? or Marguerite? 
The question was enough to drive one 
cresy. 

Bareheaded, his hands thrust in his over- 
coat pockets, leaning against the wall be- 
yond, Geoffrey Damyn watched the sad 
acene. 

S> bis thoughts mirrored themselves in 
rapid succession On his face—love,rage,im- 
potent longing, sorrow and dull despair, 

His child—that fact was clear—the child 
whom he had not Known lived, lay dead, 
before him! Batfor her who shrank be- 
side the weeny, waxen thing—who was 
she? Marguerite’s sister, or Marguerite ? 
The question was enough to drive him 
orazy. 

He could not ask now;but it was deucedly 
bard fora man not to know if she who 
moaned over his son’sa dead bcdy was his 
wi’e or his sister-in-law, 

‘Lilian! again, 

Tne Earl ad vanced, 

She did not heed or hear him. 

Granny Morris came hobbling in. The 
little hunchback did not intrude; she hoy- 
ered in the apartment beyond. 

“Come home, love.’’ 

He was beside her now, bending over 
her. 

Very gentle his voice sounded. -Only he 
could tell how stupendous the relief of bis 
dissovery bad been to him. 

Sue looked with distended terrified 
eyes. 

“You shall not take me away—you shail 
not !’’ she cried. 

He fell back, 

How much she must have oared for the 
tiny creature! How her heart must have 
been wrapped up in him! 

“Talk to her, granny.” 

They must get her bome—away from 
here. 

The truth—as he believed it was bound 
to get out any way, bound to become known. 

But it was pot rigbt that she should 
grieve so madly over the death of her sis- 
ters child. 

The old woman approached her. 


Who 


‘‘He’s dead, your ladyship. Come awsay,- 


You can’t help the bairnie now. You've 
got the consolation of knowing you were 
xood to him.,’’ 

Good ? 

She flashed her one angry, upward 
glance, ; 

Why could they not leave ber alone? 
And then ber gaze went back again to the 
tiny face upon her breast- 

Oddly enough it just now looked like 
Gecffrey Damyn’s done in wax—more like 
this than it had ever looked before, 

The half-dropped lids gave one a glimpse 
of the glassy curve below. The pretty, 
parted lips showed the few small, pearly 
teeth. No tuberose was paler than the 
round cheeks, no snowflake softer. Ana 
the tiny hands—Ah,how pathstic they were 
in their hei plessness, their stillness! 

If the black eyes could only light up 
once moré, the liittle mouth dimple into a 
roguish swile—if the quaint hands would 
oniy essay some merry mischief, the bird- 
like voice laugh out again in its “‘own, one 
way !” 

But, no—never again! Not though the 
night vanished, and in the sanshine the 
snow wept itself away. Not when the 
spring would come with young grass push. 
ing its green spears up, with daffodil’s 
sheen and tulips brilliant splendor, Not 
though the buroiahed beauty of the sam- 
mer, lying over all the land, showed levish 
poppies through the fieldsof wheat like 
rubies flung on plates of gold. Notthough 
the thrush sang in the elms, and babbling 
temptingly the wee brown brook came 
tumbling down the dell. Never again! 

On, dreary was the future, rayless, bit- 
ter! Why sbould she live—why again 
take up the peddier pack of existence which 
so many of us rebelliously carry, yet fear to 
filng aside? 

‘*He loved your ladyship,’’ the cracked 
voice wenton in its lugubrious attempt 
atoconsolation. “He did sir,’’ tarning to 
Geoffrey. ‘Aye! that he did!’’ to his lord- 
B8LID. 

“He loved lady Iva, too, but the Countess 
Why be used to call her 
he used call 


nore [oan @ 


pleas the dear, dead lamb! 











her bis lady. ‘My lady!’ be always said, 
and—’’ 

Bat the Countes interrupted her. 

Still holding the dead baby close to her 
heart, she looked up—around at them. 

“Yes, bis lady!’ On, the anguish, the 
heartbreak of the cry! ‘‘l was always that 
to him—that only. I never was his mother. 
Why, just now, before he—went away, be 
asked me what mamma meant. And he-, 
ob!’ she sprang up with a wall those around 
her never forgot, #0 sad, so frantic, so de- 
spairing was jt—‘‘and be my own obiid!”’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
GEOFFREY DAMYN the words 
carried conviction, though little coun. 
viction, indeed, he needed. But to the 
Earl they meent only thebyperbole of hys- 
teria, exhaustion. 

She did not know what she was saying. 
She was worn out with excitement, fatigue. 
The boy she had #0 charitably cared for bad 
become so dear to her she almost fancied 
bim her own, 

He put his arta around her, drew her to 
bis side, 

“Yes, yes, dear,’’ he murmured, ‘you 
loved the little fellow—I understand! Why 
did you not tell me all about it long ago? 
Not,” quickly, “that I mean to reproach 
you,” 

Damyn bit bis lips. 

lt wae not very pleasant to stand idly 
there and bebol’ his wife comforted for the 
loss of their child by a stranger—not pieas- 
ant even when one knew the stranger con- 
sidered be had the right to embrace and 
console her. 

How unsuspicious the Earl was! how 
loyally disregardful of even her own wild 
confession! The biow would be terrific 
when he could be brought to realize it, as 
he must be, 

For the Countess the reaction had set in, 
A sort of apathy had falien upon her, With- 
out protest she let the Karl draw her from 
the bedside into the parlor, 

‘“‘]’m afraid you will be ill, Lilian. It 
was arash thing to do, my dear—to come 
out unprotected in such a storm. Look at 
your feett’’ 

Stupidly she glanced downward. The 
pretty Spanish siippers of white satin were 
soiled and soaked, 

‘You cannot return as you came, 
Damyn,”’ he calied, ‘will you go up to the 
Castie, like a good fellow, and tell them to 
send down the coach?”’ 

Sir Geoffrey came out at sound of the 
Eari’s voice. Both men, in full evening 
dress, looked almost as much out of place 
in this common, inartistic dimly lit room 
as did the richly attired Countess herseif, 

‘Oertainly.’’ 

‘*Better take astiff drink and get to bed!’’ 
advised his lordship, cordially. You look a 
good deal fagged yourselt, old fellow.” 

Sir Geoftrey smiled grimly. 

He had bed more to make him look and 
feel fagged this morning than his noovile 
friend could imagine, 

Five! 

The tower clock was striking the hour as 
he went out of the cottage, down the path, 
and turned up the avenue to the Castile, 

It had ceased svowing, but there was yet 
no hint of dawn. 

Two or three belated carriages rolled 
past bim, 


Tue vast front of the castle was atilla ; 


blaze of light. But how silent it was! The 
music no longer pulsed pealingly out, the 
great rooms were deserted, 

He went up the steps. 

Bofore he reached the door it was opened, 
Just within stood Iva, Fartner down the 
hall he could see Aunt Clara, 

‘*]’ve been jistening—I heard you. Oh, 
Sir Geoffrey, how is Willie?” 

Taking off bis bat, he passed her. 

Would she not understand nis silence? 

She went swiftly upto where he stood, 
lifted ber lovely, anxious face to his, 

‘Not worse?”’ 

His voice sounded quite husky when he 
answered her, 

‘“No—better! There is no worse for him 
now. Everything is well—poor littie lad!’ 

“Ob!"’ she cried out, in sudden, sorrow- 
ful comprenension, 

The poor baby! the dear, bright, coaxing, 
winsome littie fellow, with his cilnging 
arms, his warm, sweet caresses, his merry 
laugh aod al! bis loving ways! 

Were they in truth over now? Had he 
gone away 80 soon In the storm, into the 
night? Sacha tiny traveller to journey 
aione to that land of dread, of marvel and 
of mystery, which men cal! death! 

Her lips quivered. The shining eyes 
brimmed over, 

She turned away, 

(TO BE OONTINUED. ) 
mip aia 
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PRoGREss.—There is much said in a fa- 
miliar way about progress, but very little 
close thought or clear understanding is 
general what it really meacs, Eulogies 
and panegyrics of it are nomerous, but ex- 
act ideas of it are few. The progress of the 
world is usually thought of assome vam 
spectacie passing before the view,great and 
glorious in“eed, and rightly cailing forth 
admiration and joy. In whatever way it 
is considered, whether in the growth of 
civilization and the increase of material 
comfort, or as the development of mente! 
power and the accretion of knowledge or 
asaworal improvement of mankind, in 
the spread of justice, mercy, truth, purity 
and love, it is wholly dependent upon the 
spirit and action of individuals. He whose 
heart is in his work, as well as ite rewards, 
whostrives for excellence as well as money, 
who rejoices to know that while he tsa par- 
sting bis daily toil heis benefitting man- 
kind, such a one ie actively contributing 
w the progress of the worid. 

So in intellectual progress. It watters 
little how highly a man or woman be cal- 
tured, how much knowledge they may 
accuinulate, how much mental power they 
may have, if they poasess it for themselves 
alone, 

In the moral improvement of mankind, 
which is of all progress the most vaiuabie, 
there is still closer connection between 
receiving and giving. The very presence 
of virtue diffuses virtue. He who is pure 
unsensibly purifies others; he who is jast 
spreads the growth of justice; he who is 
loving draws forth the loving spirit—yet 
even here the motive should ever be larger 
than self. It is rather in the forgetfulness 
of seif for the aake of others that seif ar- 
rives at the best possibilities, It is while 
actively engaged in promoting the progress 
of the world that man attains bis own 
highest progress, Afterall, itie the spirit 
that actuates the life, more than any defi. 
nite endeavor that is the mainspring of hu- 


How PROPLE QUARBREL IN OHINA,— 
Among & population of sach unexampied 
density as there is in China, where families 
of great size are crowded together—three or 
four generations with all the wives and 
children under one roof— occasions for 
quarrel are all pervasive, 

Tne sons’ wives and children are prolific 
sources of domestic unpleasantness, Kach 
wife strives to make ber busband feel that 
inthe community of property he is the 
one who is worsted; the elder wife tyran- 
ises over the younger Ones, and the latter 
rebel, 

The instinct of the Western with a griev- 
ance is to get it -edressed straightway; that 
of the Oriental is first of all to let the worid 
at large know that he has a grievance. A 
Chinaman who has been wronged will go 
on the street and roar at the top of his 
voice, 

This art of hellooing, as it is called in 
Chinse, is closely associated with that of 
revilling, and the Obinese women are sad 
aiepts in both as to justify the aphorism 
that what they have lost in their feet they 
heve gained in their to. gues, Much of this 
abusive language is regarded as a sort of 
spell or curse. 

Women indulge inthe practice of ‘re- 
viling the street’ from the fiat roofs of the 
bouses,and shriek away for hours at a time 
till their voices fail. 

Abuse delivered in this way attracts littie 
or no attention, and one sometimes comes 
On &® wan Or woman thus screeching them. 
selves red in the face with not an auditor 
in sight. 

If the day is a hot one, the reviler bawis 
as long a8 be or she has breésth, then pro- 
ceeds to refresh bimeelf witha season of 
fannigg, and afterwards returns to the at- 
tack with renewed energy. 
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ALL THAT Was Lert.—A resident of 
Kissimmee, Fla, receutiy bought his wife 
abureau with a large mirror attached, 
“While outio the garden attending her 
flowers one day the lady heard a loud 
racket in the houses. On hastening thither 
she discovered that her husband’s game 
rooster nad gone into the house and caught 
sight of himself inthe glass, That settied 
it; and the way he went for that glase— 
fighting bis own shadow—wasa caution to 
all other game chickens, There wasn’t a 
piece of the glass large enough for a hand 
mirror left, and the rooster was s0 mad 
when the lady appeared on the scene that 
be turned his attention to her, and forse 
while it was a doubtful question as to which 
would win the battle, A vigorous use of a 
broom, however, finally left ladyin pos. 
session of the house and her shattered mir. 


ror 





Bric-a-Brac, 


FIRe FLIes.--The natives of Vera Uruz 
dow large trade in fire files, whioh they 
catoh by wavinga biez'ng coal at the end of 
astick. The insects fly towards the |ight, 
and are captured im nets. The fire flies of 
North America emit their light in caprict- 
ous flashes, instead of with a steady, unl- 
form glow, This peculiarity bas gained for 
them the name of "lightning bugs.’’ 

SworpD BLapgss.—The Damascas blades, 
as warvels of perfect steel, have long been 
famous, and even those used in the cru- 
eados sre as perfect today as they were 
eight centuries ago. One on exhit! ion in 
London could be pat intoa scabbard al- 
most as crooked as @ corkecrew, and bent 
every way witi out breaking. The point of 
this sword could be made to touch the bilt, 


Taw Do@ amp Hatinr,--Thne phrase, “A 
hair of the dog that bit you,’’ tuoagh now 
confined to a symbolic and aloobolic inter- 
pretation, bas eu sccurately canine origin. 
In the Caucasus It ie atiil common for any 
one who is bitten by a dog to lay a handfu! 
of balir, taken from the sawe aninieal’s coat, 
upon the wound before cauterising and 
bandaging it. In some myatio way the 
hair ia supposed to prevent antoward con- 
seq uences, 

CourtTine.—In the Isthmus of Darien 
either sex can do the courting, while in the 
Urkraine the girl generaliy attends to it. 
When she falisin love with a man, she 
goes to his house and declares her passion. 
If he declines to accept her, she remains 
there, and bis case becomes rather distrea- 
sing. Toturn her out would provoke her 
kindred to avenge the insult. The young 
fellow bas no alternative left him but to 
run away from home untli the damsel ins 
other wise disposed of. 


Up anv Down.--“When children begin 
to walk, they must go upstairs before they 
go down.” If this is not attended to, or the 
reverse happens, the obiid wiil never rise 
in the world; and If there happens to be no 
upstairs the difficulty may be overcome by 
setting a chair in the room, the chiid step- 
ping up into that. The origin of this sup. 
erstition may be found in the fact that it is 
better to olimb than to fall, and lees detri- 
mental to the wellare of the obiid. A 
obliid will patiently climband surely reach 
the top of a fight of stairs, while if he at. 
tempted to come down Le would come in 
a heap instantor, 


PAPERS WITH OUBIOUS NAM&ES --Hack.- 
ett Uity, Ark., has one weekly paper called 
“Horse Shoe.”’ “Tom Joyoe’s Burlesque 
Gazette’ is a weekly in Helena, Ark. 
“Ripsaw’’ is the only weekly in Wyune, 
Ark. The town of Azunse, Cal, bas a papor 
called *Pomotropic.” Ei Verano, Ual., nas 
but one paper. It ise called ‘‘Vitigraph.” 
“Frog” is published seini-monthly tn the 
interests of railroads at Denver, Uol, “Per. 
sons and Property’’ is a real estate papor in 
Washington, D. 0. The ‘Thomas County 
Jat’? isa newspaper published in VUolby, 
Kao. Tombstone isa town 6000 popula- 
tion in Arizona with @ paper called the 
‘Epitaph. 

Cave DweLLess.--A large tribe of cave 
dweilers inbabit the unexplored regions of 
Northern Mexico, Their abodes are exactiy 
like the old abandoned cliff? dwellings of 
Arizona and New Mexico. Upon the ap- 
proach of white peopie they usually fly to 
their caves or clifis by means of notched 
aticks placed against the face of the ci! fts, 
The can also sscend perpendicular clifis 
witbout the use of these aticks If there are 
the slightest crevices for their fingers and 
toes, These oilff dwellers are usually tai, 
lean, and well formed, their akin being 
very biackish-red, much nearer the color 
of tne negro than the Indian, They are 
said t© be sun worshippers, 


Tae Macs —For an English Momber of 
Parliament to croes between the chair and 
the mace when it is taken from thetable 
by the NSergeentat-Arme is an offence 
which it isthe Speaker's duty to repri nand. 
Ifthe House resolves itaeif into a commit- 
tee, the mace is thrust under the table, and 
Mr, Speaker leaves the chair In short, 
much of the deliberative proceedings of 
this branch of the Legislature are regu! atad 
by the position in which this Important 
piece of furniture ts placed; to use the 
words of the learned Hatsell, “When the 
mace lies upon the table, itiga House: 
when under, it is a committee. When tne 
mace is out of the House, no business can 
be done; when fromthe table and upon the 


Hergeant’s shoulder, the Speaker a 
manages.’’ The mace, then, nay be calloa 
the household god ofthe House of Con 
mons without the présence whic PY 
fortune oould hardly attend ita de 
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4 MEMORY OF SFRING. 





BY FABRIWLA. 





Agsin I ball with joy the gied, aled Spring, 
The purple orchis and the primrose pale; 

Wi'h eoartne lark and merry thrash I sing, 
Nor heed thy, plaintive lay, iera sigbingale. 


Doeshe remember? Hee he quite forgot? 
Perchbance @ epart of faith Goth linger yet, 
Con it be trae, my heart, be loves me not? 
And years, long years, bave pase’d since last we 
met! 


Vanish’) wy dream! Ob, well-remember'd pest, 
Link'd with the wayward heart's deep tenderness; 
Heiter to lowe, and see love die at last, 
Than it should never come Life's Spring W bless. 
A 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,"’ “OLIVE 





VAROOB,” “MY OROOKED PATHS,’ 
‘SHEATHED IN YRLYVBT,"’ 


BTO., BTO., BTO, 





OHAPTER XXI1. 


AD SHE FORGOTTEN him? be aak- 
lH ed himeelf. Spe hed not looked bis 
wey yot. Surely sbe must know that 
he was in tie room, and could heve given 
bim one look of recognition, of welcome. 
There can be no love where there is no 
jealousy, or ‘*vice-verea,”’ and Oyril was 
soarcely himeelf that night unfortunately. 
At another time be would bave thrust 
aside the thoughts that were torturing bim, 
but be had bad a fortnight of suspense and 
impationoe; he bad rushed down frow 
London witbout bis dinner, and was tired 
and overstrained, and the morry demons 
who delight in tormenting mankind had 
got firm hold of bim, and were enjoying 
themselves amazingly. 

And atill be danced without a mistake, 
steering Becon through the crowd as he 
would bave steered a duchess, and think- 
ing as little of her as if she weres lsy 
figure, 

They attracted some attention. Beoca 
was elim and pretty, and the delicious 
exercise, combined with her pride in being 
the partner of the handsomest man in the 
room, bad set her eyes dancing and given 
awrrm flush toher dar face; and the 
spectators were looking on admiringly and 
curiously, 

“Who ite that gentleman dancing with 
that pretty girl with the black hair?” asked 
a dowager sitting just behind Lady Norah, 

‘Ob, be—” replied the gentioman she 
addressed, who bad got Oyril’s name from 
Lady Ferndale, but Knew no more, and 
was yet anxious to appear wel) informed 
and gretify the dowager’s curiosity—“on, 
that ie Mr, Oyril Burne, a rising artist; 
quite a clever young fellow. Awnd he is 
dancing with the girl he ts engaged to. 
Q ulte a love sftiair of the old romantic kind 
l assure your ladyshbip.”’ 

‘“In-deed,” responded the dowager. 
“Well, they are well matched, 1’m sure, 
What nice hsirthe girl bas! And he is— 
yos, really he is, ‘very’ handsome.”’ 

Norab beard this, and ber face flashed for 
asooond and her heart ached. How oould 
he whirl round with thet vain and giddy 
giri while she est there waiting for him? 
Had she not waited a whole fortnight? 
Why did be not come to her and, making 
any excuse he iiked, take her away from 
the bateful man who persisted in following 
her like a shadow, and murmuring ia her 
ear? 

Ob, that game of cross purposes! The 
inusic ceased at last, and Oyril, driven 
desperate, took Becca to a seat and, it is to 
be feared, le/t her rather cavalierly. 

“You must give me another dance, 
Beooa,’’ be said, not meaning itin the 
slightest, scarcely, indeed, knowing what 
he sald; and, resolved to go straight to 
Norab, he began to thread his way 
through the now confused and entangling 
throng. 

But he had not got half a dosen yards 
before Lady Ferndale met him, Sbe was 
on tue armofa gentieman who bought 
pictures and flattered bimeelf thathe was 
acritic; and good-natured Lady Ferndale, 
who wus always on the look-out to do 
soiweone a good turn, had betbougbt her of 
introducing the patron of art to Mr. Oyril 
Burne 

“Ou, Mr, Burne,"’ she aaid, ‘let me intro- 
Guce you to Mr. Romiey. You and he will 
be able to talk pictures.” 

With « Kindly emile away she went, and 


left poor Oyril in the art patron and oritio’s 
cLUulLoODeSa, 
Mr. Homley proceeded 40 falk pictures at 
oe, and poor Uyril, though he tried bis 
bardest tu gel away, and cast wistful, des- 











pairing glances towards Norab—found bim- 
wolf, likethe wedding guest, irmiy but- 
toned~boied by thie ancient mariner, who 
was delighted at getting someone upon 
whom he could pour out bis artistic twad- 
dle. 

Oyrii listened—or ratber did not listen— 
aneworing in abstracted monosyliabies w 
the stream o/ inanity and pompous ignor- 
ance, and edging farther and farther away 
trom bie tormentor; and be hed just suc 
ceeded in escaping when the band struck 
up egain, and be had the mortification of 
seeing Norah going off on the arm of a tall 
Goardeman, 

If be could bave seentbhe look N >rab 
castin his direction, be would have bcen 
somewhat comforted and enc uraged; if he 
ouuld bave guessed with wiat impatient 
pain she wes asking herself why be avoid- 
ed ber, why he preferred to dance with 
Becoa, and talk to any old fogey, rather 
than come to her, be would beve broken 
away from the bore who buttonhuled Liin, 
and flown Ww her side; but he did not guess 
what was passing in ber mind, and it seem- 
ed to him that she was avolving him, as it 
appeared to ber that he’ was keeping away 
{rom ber. 

To thosetwo longing, wretched Learts 
the wusic made borrible discord, the room 
seemed stifling, the lights bewildering. 

Cyril would not dance again, but wander- 
ed round the edge of tue waligzers, looking 
at Norab astbe Guardsman doeltiy steered 
ber through the maze, and at lasi he found 
bimeel? outside the marques, 

Two or three men were walking up and 
down smoking cigaretios in the darkness, 
which in comparison with the brilliauce 
within seemed Cimmerian, and Cyril, in 
no mood for company, kept away from 
them and lit a cigarette |imseif, Present- 
ly they baited near him, but not seeing 
him, and be heard one of them say: 

“Yea, it looks like it. Ovonfound the fel- 
ow! Itseemaas if none of us had any 
obenoce against him,” 

“No,” assented another with a sigh. 
‘‘Not to be wondered at when you come to 
think of it, He’s better looking tuan any 
of us—yourself included, Chariie, Women 
adunire that kind of wan: dark, wysier- 
tous, romantic,”’ 

‘‘More like a confounded foreigner than 
an E.giishman,’’ grumbled the young fel- 
iow who bad just spoken, the son ofa 
neighboring peer, and one of Norah's tive 
devoted slaves. 

‘Gotthe bestof the running, you see, 
Obarlie,” resumed the other wan; ‘'sces 
ver every day; and then he is o.¢ of the 
clever chaps, don’t you know. Can talk 
and all that sort of thing. Yes, he’s gor 
all the odds in his favor, and I’m afraid he 
will carry off the priz3, Atanoy rate he’s 
making a!l tue running to-night,”’ 

“You, sticks tober like her shadow,” 
grumbled Lord Coarles, ‘‘[ beard her 
promise him another dance after supper, 
and I'll be bound be takes her in,’’ 

Cyril listened balf abseutly. It never 
occurred to him that they were talking o' 
Norab and Guildford Berton until sudan 
ly be beard her name. 

‘*Yea, Charlie, my boy,” said his friend 
‘you may look upon yourself as a gone 
coon, The divine Norah bas slipped 
through your fingers, Accept my sywpa 
thy and another cigarette. Mr. Guildford 
Berton will be the bappy man!’’ 

Oyril started, and his face crimsoned and 
then white. Theee men bad put into words 
the doubts and the dread that were Lauui- 
ing bim and driving bim half mad, 

He fiung his cigarette away and was 
turning to g’ into the bailroom again, 
scarcely kKnOwing why, when he heard a 
stifled sob near him inthe darkness, and 
peering into it, caught the giimmer of a 
woman's dress afew yards from him, 

He went up W it, hisown misery moving 
him to compassion, and put out his hand, 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked ina 
low voice. ‘‘W bo is it?’’ 

The sob was repeated and a voice sald: 

“No, go away!”’ 

With astonishment Cyril recognized Beo- 
ca South’s voice, 

“Why Becoa, is that you?”’ he said gent- 
ly. ‘What is the matter?” and be took her 
by the arm and tried to turn ber face to- 
wards a streak of light that came from the 
margq uee. 

Beooa struggled feebly, then gave in and 
stood with drooping head, but evidentiy 
battling with her emotion. Sve, too, had 
heard tbe conversation which had so atirred 
Oyril, and likea fiaeb of ligntning it bad 
opened her eyes and confirmed ber suspic- 
jonas. She knew now for certain the reason 
why Gailidford Berton had avoided ber of 


late. it was mot her hecared for, but Lady 
Norab! 

With her hand pressed to her heaving | 
boeom) and Ler lips set tight, she siruggied 


no 





“fhere you are,’’ said Cyril. ‘Here, 
1old out you hand and 1’ll put iton for 
you.”’ 

Be aSInl6 Struggling upon her face, 

or HDand, and at that moment two 
/ persons came to the pening of the mar- 








to keep down the bitter tears. 

‘Come, Becoa,”’ said Cyril compassion- 
ately enough, but witha trace of impati- 
ence in bis voice, for he was dying W re- 
turn to the ball room to find Norab, and 
‘have it out” “Tell me what’s the mat 
ter.” 

“No, no!’ she panted, averting ber bead, 
‘‘J—[ can’t. it’s nothing!’ 

“Young ladies don’t cry about nothing, 
not generaily,” said OUyril cheerfully, 
‘Come, wuatia it? Can 1 do anything for 
your” 

‘No, no,” she sald, his sympatuy start. 
ing ber into tears again. “You can’t do 
anything, no one can! I’m #0 un--un--un- 
nappy,’ she added with a smotbered sob. 

“My poor cblid, 80 are most of us!” said 
Cyril caressingly. ‘‘But perbaps 1 can heip 
you to rid of your unbappiness, Tell me 
what it ia,’ 

“j—} can’t! It’s n0 use askiog me, sir,”’ 
sbe said, whimpering. “I—Il want to go 
nome, to get away frono this place,’’ 

“But why?’ asked Cyril, “Why, Becca, 
you seemed the jolliest of the jolly, a littie 
while ago.’’ 

“So 1 was,’’ assented poor Becoa, “But 
I didn’t know then. Ob, it’s cruel, cruel!’’ 

“Well, if you won't tell me, or you don’t 
eare to, 1 won't pester you,’’ said Cyril, 
“There, dry your eyes aud go and dance, 
and try and forget yourtroubie. It won’t 
grow any the lighter tor crying over it,” he 
added philosophically. “Here, wait until 
1 go and get you a glass of champagne,” he 
said, ‘But leave off crying, or everybody 
will see what you have been up to, and be 
wondering what such a pretty girl bas got 
tocry for, There, sit down there,” and he 
nalf pushed ber gentiy into one of the 
obaire that nad been piled up where they 
stood. 

Oyril made his way inthe throng again, 
and went straight to the refreshment reom., 

He purposely refrained from looking 
round the margq aee lest he should see Norab 
and, forgetting Becca, be forcea to gu up to 
ter. 

“Give ne a glass of chainpagne, please,’’ 
be said tothe footmaen in attendance, and 
baving got lt he went outside again. 

Beoca bad ceased crying,but sie was still 
shaken by dry little soba, 

“There,” said Uyrtl, “drink that and then 
run away and dance. Take my word for it, 
Bscos, there is scarcely anything in the 
worid worth crying over,’ he added bitter- 
ly, a8 he thought of his ow. trouble, 

Becoa took the winein both ber tremb- 
ling bandsand drenk it, then she looked 
up at Cyril: wilh a strange 6xpression in her 
face. 

“You're--you’re very kind to me, sir,” 
abe said. 

“On, nonsense, said Cyril rather impati- 
ently; he was anxious to be off, “‘Tne 
man who would tarn from a woman in 
dis:ress,’ yoa know. Are you ali right 
now?” 

But it seemed as if there were still some- 
thing troubling Becoa,wlich even the glass 
of unwouted Cuam pague could not dispel. 

‘‘Mrc.--Mr, RBarne,’”’ she faltered, “I—I 
Ougut to have told yoa——”’ 

Then she stopped. ‘“Whatought you to 
have told me?’’ eaid Cyril, half avsently, 

Becoa’s face grew red, and she looked at 
hie boots and plucked at the flounce of per 
dress irresulutely and nervously. 

“Iv’a--i’s something I’ve found,” she 
sald, 

‘Something of mine, Becca? Well, what 
is 1?’ and he smiled, ‘Don’s be so fright- 
ened, 1 don’t suppose it’s anything of eon- 
seq uence,” 

“[--] meant to give it to you when I saw 
you,’’ said poor Becca, faltering for the 
first timein ber life over a fib;’’--but it 
slipped my mind, Here it is,’’ and she 
held out the ring which she had taken 
from her pocket and held in ber hand while 
he had gone for the champagne. 

Cyril took it; then be jaugbed. 

“Ob, my ring,’’ he said carelessly, 
“Why, is that what has been troubling 
you? or partly, eh? Whataaillly child you 
are! Why, 1 don’t care anything about it; 
and see here, Becca, findings are keepings, 
As you’ve found it, you shall have it.”’ 

He spoke thoughtiessly, and with the 
Carelessness characteristic of him. It did 
not occur to bim that there was any impru- 
dence or indiscretion in giving a twopenny- 
halfpenny ring to a girl who had happened 
to find it. 

“You shall have it if you like, Becca,” 
he said. 

Beoca turned her moist eyes up to him. 

“On, sir!’ 








quee and looked out, 

They were Gaildford Berton and Lady 
Norab. 

“A lovely night, but dark,” he said, “J 
think I did rightin advising you to geta 
breath of fresh air, Lady Norah.’’ 

She was about to make some reply when 
ber eyes fell upon Cyril and Becca, Cyril’s 
back was turned towards Norab, and Bscca 
waa too intent upon Oyril tosee the pair 
louking at them. 

“It fite ae if it were ioade for you,” 
Cyril said, as he slipped the ring on ber 
finger. 

Becca’s eyes fiiled witb tears as she look. 
ed at the ring—stoien property no longer, 
but ber own, ber very own. Then she took 
Cyrii’s band and put it to her lips. 

Uyril started and almost suatehed bis 
baud away, and there flashed upon bim for 
the first time during the transaction the 
doubt as to ite wisdom. 

“Qa, come,’’ he said, ‘don’t wake a fuss 
about such a trumpery present, Becoa; and 
let me take you back to the tent.’’ 

Guildford Berton bad stood looking from 
Cyril and Becca to Norah witb a gleam of 
gratification in bie dark eyes. He feit 
Norah’sarm quiver as if aspasm of pain 
had shaken ber, and saw ber face grow 
slowly, slowly white; then in a low voice 
he said: 

‘‘]’m afraid we are intrading upona littie 
love scene, and are rather de trop. Let us 
eftace ourselves,’’ and he led her back into 
the marquee, 

Norab spoke nota word until they had 
merged in ihe crowd, then she said: 

“Will you take me to Lady Ferndale, 
Mr. Berton?” and in silence he led Ler to 
the line of dowagers at the other end of the 
room, and with alow reverential bow ieft 
ber, 

Meanwhile Uyril bad taken [ecoa’s arm, 
aud was burrying ber tothe tent; but at 
the door Becca drew back half suyly. 

“[—] don’t wantto go back just yet,” 





she nurmured, ‘You go and leave me, 
Mr. Barne, l’ve given you enough trouble 
already.”’ 


**You would like to stay In theair a little 
while longer? Very well, Becoa; go and sit 
down again until you feel all right,” he 
said, and with a nod anda smile he left 
her, feeling, if the truth must be wld, 
greatly relieved. 

He entered the marquee during an inter. 
val in the dances, and at once looked round 
for Norah, 

She was sitting beside Lady Ferndaie, 
still pale but composed, though her bhéart 
was aching, ber brain burning, with the 
emotion that threatened to over-master 
her, 

What did it mean? Oould it be possibile 
that Cyril, her hero, her god, whose faith 
and honor she would have answered for 
with her life, was false to ber? 

Had the scene she had witnessed been a 
trick ef her imagination? Soe had seen 
him piace aring on Becca’sa finger, bad 
seen tbe girl look up into his face with tear- 
dimmed eyes,and kiss his band witha 
passionate devotion! And he had danced 
witn ber, and with her alone of all the wo. 
inen in the room. 

He had been waiking inthe darkness 
with ber, making love to her—a sbadder 
ran through Norah’s frame, and her eyes 
filled with proud and burning tears—while 
she, she,the woman whose heart be had 
won, the woman with whom he had ex- 
changed solemn vows of eternal love, bad 
been neglected by him, 

It was an insalt past all comprehension, 
exceeding all belief, And yet she had seen 
those two with her own eyes! 

A feeling of shame swept over her— 
shame for him who could be so fales, for 
herself in that she had loved and trusted 
bim, 

Sne longed to plead some excuse and go 
home, to fly from the heat that seemed to 
be stifling her, the hideous din of the 
band sounded like the voices of so many 
mocking demons in her ears, 

Lady Ferndale glanced at ber once or 
twice, 

‘‘Are you tired, Norah dear?” she asked 
tenderly. ‘It has been a long day.’’ 

“No—yes, I think I ama littie tired,” 
she replied, scarcely knowing what she 
said, 

Then @ wave of attraction, repulsion 
swept over her, for she saw Cyril approach- 
ing them, 

She would have risen and moved away; 
but her limbs refused to obey her will, acd 
she sat motionless looking straight before 
ber. 





OHAPTER XXII, 
.HAT A HANDSOME man!” se! 
\\ da lady to Lady Ferndale. wv 
i8 he, my dear? 1 don’t remeée 
6:ing him before, 
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“Ob, a great favorite of mine,” replied 
Lady Ferndale, ‘fe is Mr, Cyril Barne, 
whois going to become a famous artist; 
isn’t be, Norab?’’ 

Norab did not answer. 
upon them. 

«Well, Mr. Burne,’’ eaid Lady Ferndale, 
“have you come to make those excuses 
you owe me?”’ 

And she nodded and smiled at him p!lea- 
santly. 

“] have come toask Lady Norah to be 
gracious enough to give me the next dance, 
Lady Ferndale?” he said, and he looked at 
Norah. . 

Sne did not meet his eyes, eloguent of 
anxious pleading. To her the look seemed 
full of deceit and falsehood, Perbaps he 
had looked in just the same way into Bec- 
ca Soutb’s eyes, 

“Will you give me this dance, Lady 
Norab?’’ he said, bending over her a little 
and lowering his voice that Lady Ferndale 
migot pot hear and notice the tender long- 
ing be could not keep out of it. 


Cyril was close 


Norah raised her eyes then and looked 
bim full in the face, with the expression 
that might baveeat upon the face of a queen 
whose pride will not permit her to resent 
an insualtin any other way than with cold 
reserve and inviflerence, 

“Thank you,’’ she said in tones of ice, 
‘but Iam tired,”’ 

Tben she turned her face from bim and 
spoke to Lady Ferndale, 

T.elcy wordsfeli upon Oyril’s heart 
like so many stabs, He gave her one glance 
ol reproachful tendésiees, and, not know- 
ing what to do, whether to take his dismis- 
sai without appeal or to remain in the hope 
of getting an explanation with her, sat 
down in a chair next to her which happen- 
ed to be vacant, 

Even in that moment of pain and bewil- 
dered doubt it was joy to him to feel bim- 
self near her,and he satand waited fora 
chance to speak to her, 

How much he bad to tell her! If she 
would only come away into some quiet 
corner with him, tbat be might explain 
bow he bad been kept in London, and — 
Good Heavens! he must get ber away, 
where he couid talk alone with her, for in 
a few hours he must leave her again—that 
beastly Brittany business!—and perbaps for 
months, 

Why did she avoid him? Was she never 
goinvg to turn her head? 

At last in desperation he said: 

“Whata capital baliroom this makes, 
Lady Norah,’ 

Without looking at him she dropped a 
coid ‘*Yes,’? and resumed her conversation 
with Lady Ferndale, 

Cyril flushed hotly, then went pale, and 
stared straight before him, wondering what 
he should do, 

He could not say, ‘Lady Norah, will 
youcome with me? I have something to 
say to you”; be could not say this openly, 
with Lady Ferndale ani all these old wo- 
men sitting by; and yet he must speak to 
her, and alone, 

He saw the people streaming towards the 
end of the tent intothe supper-room, but 
with eyes that noticed nothing; and it was 
with a start that be found Guildford Ber- 
ton before them, 

“Will you let me take you to supper, 
Lady Norab?’’ he said, nodding witb a cold 
impassive smile at Cyril, 

Norah hesitated for one second, a second 
during which Oyril’s heart beat wildly with 
excitement and dread. Would she go with 
him, or would she remain and give Cyril 
his chance? 

His heart felt like lead as she rose and 
placed her band on Guildford Berton’s arm, 
aud rising bimself,he stood and stared after 
them, as they walked away, like a man in 
& dream, 

W bat had he done, he asked bimself,that 
sbe should treat him with such cold dis- 
dain? Ah, if sheonly knew what he had 
endured during that fortnight of absence 
from her! 

‘I’m afraid you will havetotake meor 
some other old lady, Mr. Burne,” said 
Lady Ferodale, eying him with half a 
smile of amusement. 

Cyril started and offered her his arm, 
but Lady Ferndale turned to one of the 
dowazers. 

‘Lady Tressington, let me introduce Mr. 
Cyril! Burne,” and Cyril, feeling that he 
must be dreaming or out of his senses, 
gave his arm to theold lady and led her 
oft. 

It was not for tue honor ana pleasure of 
taking the Countess of Tressington in to 





that Norah was far away fromm bim at the 
upper end, 

He got the old lady some chicken, be 
also obtained some claret cup, and be suc- 
cesded in forcing himeelf to talk to her; 
but all the time his eyes kept wandering to 
where Norah sat, with Guildford Berton 
close beside her. 

His dark face was terned to her continu- 
ally, his eyes seemed eloquent of reverent- 
ial devotion; and Oyril’s teeth clenched, 
and hie handsome face grew peler as be 
watched them, 

Great Heavens! was it only » fortnight 
since ber lovely head hed rested against 
his heart, since she had murmared, “I love 
you!” in his ear? 

Was it really bis Norah, bis queen and 
pearl amongtt women, who sat there swi!- 
ing at Guildford Berton’s whispered talk? 
Or was it all some hideous dream? 

‘I’m afraid you have danced away al! 
your appetite, Mr. Burhe,’’ said the 
countess witha smile,as she wondered 
what allied the handsome young man who 
answered her at random, and kept deciin- 
ing the good things offered him, 

‘I—I have bad my supper, Lady Tres- 
sington,” he replied absently, ‘Let me 
give you some more cuanipagne,’’ 

“That isn’t champagne, but claret cup,’ 
said the countess, laughing, ‘But no more 
thank you.” 

The meal appeared to Cyril to stretch 
into eternity; but Lady Tressington rose 
at Jast, and hetook her back to the ball- 
room. 

Ashe passed through the division be- 
tween the two tents he almost ran against 
Becca South. She was standing half-pid- 
den by the folds of a big flag which serv. 
ed as drapery, and she was looking into the 
supper-room, and at something or some- 
one 80 intently that shedid not see Cyril 
and the countess until be ran against her. 

Then she started and drew back, but not 
before Cyril bad noticed the pallor of her 
face and the look of misery and despera- 
tion In her eyes, 

He nodded and smiled at her encourag- 
ingly as he passed, and Becca forced a woe- 
begone smile in response, and then he for- 
got all about ber, 

The guesis came trooping into the ball- 
room, like giants refreshed, and apparent- 
ly rather more eager for dancing than be 
fore, 

“Now you have done your duty, Mr, 
Burne, don’t let me keep you,” said Lady 
Tressington, settling herself into the chair 
she had occupied during the whole of the 
evening. ‘‘Oan you tell methetime? I[ 
suppose it will not last much longer. { have 
@ young daughter here somewhere, and we 
must bo thinking of going.’’ 

Cyri! looked at bis watch and told her, 

“So late!’ she said. ‘It is quite time my 
girl wasin bed. Will you be so good as to 
find her for me, Toere she is the one with 
tne dark rose in ber hair,.”’ 

Cyril went off, thinking with dismay as 
he went tbat in a short, very short time he 
too must be off, that is if he meant to catoh 
the market train which would enable him 
to keep his appointment with Lord New- 
all, 

He found Lady Tressington’s daughter, a 
young girl just out of the school.room,and 
fuil of the brim with delight in her first 
ball, and delivered the message. 

‘Oh, dear! So soon!’’ she said, pouting 
ber fresh young lips, and looking at Cyril! 
reproachfully,. “Are you sure mamma 
seid we were going. Ithought you were 
going to ask me to dance!”’ she added. 

Poor Oyril’s heart fell. 

“That is what I shouid like,’’ 
“Perhaps Lady Tressington will 
cious enough to permit ua,’’ 

‘Jet us dance first, and ask mamma af. 
terwards,”’ suggested the young lady de- 
mursly, and Oyril, with a laugh of despair 
that must have sounded rather oddly in 
Lady Anne’s ears, put his arm round her 
walst. 

The dance seemed, like the supper, end- 
less, oe saw the minutes racing away, 
and carrying with them his last opportun- 
ity of speaking with Nora, Lady Anne 
was pretty and charming enough to win 
the heart of any man, bat it isto be feared 
that Cyril,went very near to actually dis- 
liking ner, 

The moment the music ceased he took 
her to her mother, and, metaphorically, 
almost threw her at Lady Tressington, 
Then, pale with excitement and anxiety, 
he went round in search of Nora. 

He could not see her anywhere, He 
looked at bis watcb ; there war very littl: 


he said. 
be gra- 





more time left than would suffice for him | 








"So soon, Mr. Burne?’ she said, think- 
ing be was going. 

“Iam afraid so," said Cyril. ‘Thank 
you for so pleasant an evening——”" Then 
ne out with bis question with a suddenness 
that almost startied himself, “Have you 
seen Lady Norah, Lady Ferndale? I—Ii 
want to beg a dance,”’ 

“Oh, 1’ a0 sorry,’’ said Lady Ferndale 
“She wastired. It bas been a long day, 
and she has been so good in helping us! 
She has gone into the house, and to bed, I 
hope; but I am really sorry that you 
should miss your dance,” 

Cyril stared at her fora moment aghast, 
then in a bewildered kind of way he made 
for the c.0ak-room and got bis hat and coat, 
and went into the open air, 

There he stood with bis bands thrust in- 
to bis pockets, staring vacantly at the stars. 

Norah gone! The last chance of seeing 
her and speaking to her lost! And be was 
going away perbaps for months, And there 
was 0 chance of communicating with ber! 

He laughed, a hard, desperate laugh, and 
bit bis lip, 

Gol Leave ber with nothing to take with 
him but tha remembrance of her strange, 
inexplicable coldness! Not he! Lord New- 
alland bis picture might go harg! Tnen 
he thought of bis high resolve, of the 
ohance whict lack bad given him, of what 
Jack would say, of what Norab Lerseif 
would aay if he let it slip; and be groaned, 

Warthere no way of letting her know 
where he was going and why, no way of 
telling her how cruelly she had made him 
softer that night, and begging her for an 
explanation? 

Even as be esked himself the question 
he saw Becca South coming from the tent. 

She wes wrapped ina sbhawi, and was 
6vidently going home in company witb 
sone of the girisof the village who were 
with her. 

Her presence naturally supplied nim 
with an idea, She had carried a message 
for bim onee, she should do so again, 

Joining the group, he wentup to her, 
and touching her arm whispered her name, 

She started, and tarned her face to him, 
anc its pallor struck bin asit had done 
when he rua against her on his way from 
the supper-rooiw, 

“Come with me a minute, Beocoa,’”’ he 
said in a whisper, 

She did not hesitate fora second, but, 
obeying bim asif ne had aright to com- 
mad, took ber arm from that of the girl 
next to ber, and said: 

“Go on, E wily, 1 will catch you up di- 
rectly.’’ 

Tne girl, indeed the whole of the little 
group, looked at ber and at Cyril, and the 
one sne had addresved as Emily giggied 
knowiogly, and whispered something 
which made the rest laugh as they looked 
over tbeir shoulders, 


Cyril went halfa-dozen yards in the 
darkness, Becca following. Then he stop- 
ped, 


‘*Bocea,’”’ be said, “will you do some- 
thing for me?’’ 

Sne nodded, her black eyes fixed upon 
bis face, 

“Tpat’s a good girl,” he said. “I want 
you to take a letter to”—he faltered fora 
moment—"to Lady Norah.’’ 

Beooa nodded silently again. 

«“J]—I wanted to say something to her,”’ 
said Uyri!, “but could not geta chance tw- 
night, Will you give her a note from me; 
give ic to her when you are slone with her? 
You took a@ message froin me once, you 
know——”’ 

“| know,’ said Beoca, ina dull voice, 
“Give me the letter Mr, Burne.” 

Cyril laughed dreariiy. 

“it ian’t written yet, Keoca, and where I| 
am to get-—— Wait!’’ he hunted his 
pockets and found an old letter, ‘Oome 
this way,’”’ he said quickly. 

Beoca followed him tothe edge of the 
sbruobery, and, kneeling down, Cyril 
spread out the half.sieet of paper on bis 
hat. 

‘Now take this match-box and light a 
match—one after the other, keep therm go- 
ing Ul I’ve finished, There’sa good girl, 
B-cca,”’ he said. 

She etruck a wax match, and held it 
close to the paper, and lit others in sucoces- 
sion as he wrote the following: 


“] have been absent on im portant bual- 


ness. Icovld notcome to you. I could 
not write. Are youangry because of my 
ateence? I have done nothing to deserve 


your coldness. To-morrow—to-day—i must 
leave England. I may beaway montns. 


| cannot leave you withouta word begging 


anti! I hear from you, till I know that you 
still love me, ‘Orrin ” 

“There !’’ he sald, with a kind of groan. 
“You will giveit to ber, Becos? And 
soon! And—I've no envelope, Becca!” 
And he looked up at her. 

“Noone aha!! see it,’”’ ahe said quietly, In 
the same dali, depressed voice, “You can 
trust me, Mr, Burne,”’ 

*Yos,”’ he sald gravely, ‘I can trust you, 
Beoca, Take it then—and for God’s sake 
take care of it. You can’t know how im- 
portant it is——"’ 

His face was pale in the light of the match 
and bie lips quivered. 

‘*You can trust me!” she repeated. 

He watched her intently as she carefully 
hid the letter away in the bosom of her 
dress, 

“Thank you, Beooa,”” he said. “And 
good-bye for the present. 1 must go now. 
Let me see you on your road.’’ 

“No, no,” abe sald. 

‘*] anderstand,’’ he anewered. 
we had better go separatel y——”’ 

Even ashe spoke a young man and a 
woman pessed close to him, ana looked 
curiously at them, and the girl called cut— 

‘4300d night, Beooa.’’ 

“Go on pow, then,” sald Oyrii, ‘1 wiil 
wait here until you bave got into the road, 
Good-night, and thank you! 1 hope your 


“Perbaps 


trouble bas all gone now, Beoca,”’ he 
added, 
She looked at bimaes she touched his 


hand, and he was rather startied by the ex. 
pression of her face, and the dry, feveriah 
heat of ber hand, 

“My trouble?’ sbe said dully, and witha 
little catch in her voice. “Ono, yea, Yor, 
sir, Good-night. You needn't fear about 
the letter, You oan trust me.’’ 

And she went, 

Oyril looked after ber, anxiously tbhink- 
ing Only of bis precious leiter; then he set 
off across the park at a sbarp trot, 

Onoe be pulled up, suddenly smitten by 
one of those auaccountable im pulses which 
fallupon us at times: tue impulse to run 
after Becoa, and see her saleiy tothe vil- 
lage. 

If he hed only done so! But he thruat 
the impulse from bim, and hurried on his 
way. 

(TO BB OONTINUED.) 
«>. oS - 


Nature's CarioaTurs.—One of the 
most remarkable of all planta ia that known 
to botanists asthe ‘‘fusticia picta,’’ which 
has aleo been well named the ‘caricature 
plant.” At first itappears to be a heavy, 
large-leafed pliant with purple blossoms, 
chiefly remarkable for the light-yellow 
centres of ite dark, green leaves, When 
one first sees this odd plant, and thinks 
what a sickly, blighted appearance the 
queer yellow staina give it, he is suddenly 
impressed with the fact that the piant is 
‘‘making {‘aces’’ at him. And this fret im- 
pression is correct. This curious sbrap in- 
deed occupies itself in growing up in ridi- 
culous caricatures of the ‘human face di- 
vine,”’ and {a covered from the topmost 
leaf down with the queerent faces imagin- 
able, Nature has taken to oaricaturing. 
The flesh-colored profiies stand out in 
strong relief against the green of the 
leaves. Tbe plants readily grow in acom 


mon hot-house, 
—_—<> 


Dont's.— Don’t believe that every- 
body else in the world is happier than you. 

Don’t conclude that you have never bad 
any opportunities In life. 

Don’t believe the evils that you hear, 

Don’t repeat gossip even if it does inter- 
est acrowd, 

Don’t go untidy 
boay knows you, 

Don’t be rade to your inferiora In social! 
position, 

Don't over or under dress. 

Don’t express a positive opinion, auiess 
you perfectly understand what you a6 
talaing about. 

Don’t get in the habit of vulgarizing life 
by maging light of thesentimentof it. 

Don’t jeer at auybody’s religious belle! 

Don’t try to be anything el#e than @ gen- 
tlemen —and that means « man who 
has consideration for the whole world, and 
whose life is governed by the Golden Kale, 
“Do unto others a you would be done by.”’ 

—_—_—_—> °° —<——- 

One often reads pathetic etories of pet 
birds that die simultaneously with, or 
shortly alter, their child owners, Jt sounds 
preity, but the simple prose of the matter 
often is that the owners infected the birds, 
Canaries and otber songsers will 
scariet fever, insasios, diphtheria or alimost 
any otber buman disease, and If ieftin the 
sick room aré eimost sure Ww Le infected 


on the plea that every 


caveb 
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A LADY OF BY-GORE DAYS. 





BY MAUD B. GARGEFT,. 
Fair quaint lady of by-gone days, 
Smilieg down from your picture-frame, 
l wonder, when you were young, sweet maid, 
If girlich hearts were still the same? 


Were you wise in every bouseboid art; 
Or did you idle your time away 

In careless trotte at rout or bell, 
In idle goesip at cards or play? 


‘Tis bard to tell. Long years have eped, 
Old times and costome have vanished all; 
Ardonly your picture looke smiling down 


From ius lonely piece on the old oak wall, 
rE -§ ——————_— — 


A Chamber of Horror. 





BY A. SHERWOQD. 





bearing the somewhat ancommon 
title of 8 lcorum TLane—in one of tne 
largest, dirtiest, and most densely popola. 
ted of Eogiand’s manufacturing towns, 
was a iow, rauibling, red-brick house, 
standing by iteelf in thickly shrubberied 
grounds bounded by high stone walis. For 
nesriy thirty years it hed remained uniet, 
It was far iarger than ite fellows —the oo. 
cuplers of which were remarkable neither 
for sobriety, cleanliness, nor honesty —wo 
large, considering tne nature of ite sur- 
roundings, to have been likely to quickly 
find a tevant, unless in the ocapaoity of a 
lodging-bouse; and for this purpose its 
owner refused to allow it to be made use 
of. 

Probably these were the primary reasone 
for ita long continued unoccupled ocondit- 
lon; but as the years had rolled on, leaving 
house and grounds untouched, unattended, 
save by the hand of time; as thick doasty 
ivy bad straggied around the windows, and 
sun and rain conspired to fade and deface 
the paint; as grass and dandelion, netties 
and groundeel, had wrested the soil from 
dying flowers; as rust had eaten into the 
old tron gates, and mossand weeds over- 
run the footpathe: they had presented too 
unattractive a picture to tempt even such 
persons as could have dispensed with a 
reputable set of neighbors, and the empti- 
ness of Kiver’s Lodge bad come tw bea 
matter of course to the inhabitants of Sii- 
oorum Lane. Great, therefore, was their 
surprise when it became rumored among 
them the house at last was taken. 

But taken by whom? 

Nobody knew, and after a while—the 
weeks passing On with nothing more en- 
livening than the sight of a few hand carte 
containing provisions and /urniture, stop- 
ping to disgorge their contents for recept- 
jon by a small white-haired old gentleman, 
and—later ou—of an unkept-looking wo- 
man cleaning one of the windows, while 
al! around remained in unchanged dreari- 
ness and neglect—nobody cared. 

Meanwhile, the new tenant had entered 
into possession, bringing with him but one 
servant, a feeble wrinkied old woman af- 
filcted with dumbness, and over whose 
person dirt reigned supreme. 

* You quite understaud me?’’ he rapidly 
questioned his unprepossessing domestic, 
the evening of bis arrival. “You are to 
hold no communication whatever with any 
one; are not togo beyond the limits of 
these grounds; and must obey implicitiy— 
to the exact letter—the few orders 1 aball 
give you. In return 1 provide yeu food, 
clothing, and sbelter; and you may have 
for tue asking anything | oonsider reason- 
abie, Your only work is to keep clean the 
one room you will atscover furnished, and 
to atlend to your own wanta,’’ 

The old woman curtseyed, then set her 
filtby claw like Ongera in motion, 

“Coking? 1 anail want no cooking,” re 
plied the gentleman, with something of a 
sbudder of disguet, ‘And as for food, and 
Olber necessaries for yourself, they shall 
be sent bere through my ordering. I shall 
ive youno money, for it might provea 
teuptation \ your endeavoring to break 
some of wy rules, One thing more, | 
insist—above ail—that no person sball be 
admitted to the house—during my absence 
or presence—unless by iny express perm is- 
siou. You may coneider this iatter injunct- 
ion unnecessary, 8 1 look the garden gates 
@ach time upon leaving, but I wisu to use 
every precaution againat tne fallure of my 
plane, to leave Unsaid HO word that might 
influence you—If need was—to like oare,’’ 

ne old woman again curteeyed, turtiv: 
ly eying her master. 

“If you please, sir, what name must | 


Cn ATED atthe end of a narrow street 


give if any one inquires?” she asked, 
} new inquiré,”’ was the sharp re- 
y Anc if anyone calls, you need not 
goto the gate—you must not. Bat , 
name is Ohadd Remember now—let me 


impress it upon you—the house doors— 





both back and front—must bs kept secure- 
ly fastened from within, 1 have a key to 
enter as I choose. Of course I know you 
agreed to all this before; I merely repeat it 
to be certain of no misconception.”’ 

“My comings and goings will probably 
be very irreguiar, but my room must ai- 
ways be ready for me—warmed by the hot- 
water pipes, and the gas lit. I shall not re- 
main here to-night. That ia all, I think. 
Good might.’’ 

“There's sometbing uncanny about 
bim,"’ thought the old woman, as from one 
of the windows she watched ber master 
look the tall iron gates, afterwards piaciag 
the key in his pocket ‘‘1 wae sure on it, 
when | heard bis strange talk the day he 
engeged me. Maybe he’s a gentieman- 
burgiar like as l’'ve been told on, an's go- 
ing to bring bie swag here. Well, so long 
as 1 does bis bidding an’ doesn’t peach on 
him he'll let me alone, I reckon; and a poor 
oid body, who's afraid of the workhouse, 
and whvee friends is ungrateful, must take 
what she can get.’’ 

With which conclusion she turned, with 


some curiosity, to climb the stairs and in-' 


aspect Mr, Chadd’s apartment. 

She fuund it to be a iarge cham ber,ocover- 
ing neariy balf of the area of the house, 
and very richly furnished. A splendid 
Persian ca pet iay upon the floor, The 
walis were bung with soft veivet draperies 
entirely concealing the three windows, and 
the chairs—o! which there were few—the 
table, and a iow comfortabie-looking couch, 
were enveloped in the same claret-coiored 
material. 

The whole style of the upboletery was 
luxurious, sensuous, 6ffeminate; and the 
rays of light streaming through crimson 
giobes heightened this effect, deepening 
the shadows by accentuating the tones, 

“Good gracious!’’ mused Mrs, Searle, 
fingering a portion of the velvet. ‘It’sa 
room fit fora prince, Woat ever that sbab. 
by, dried-up little stick of a man can want 
with all these cushions, and lounging- 
chairs, and veivets, | can’t imagine, 

“And be said he should come here most- 
ly of a night, yet there ain't no bed for 
bim as 1 sees on, Something’s wrong. 
Sometbing’s wrong, Or my name ain’t 
Philippa Searle, 

‘‘And I’m never to move them curtains 
from across them there windows, Ah! | 
see, They issewn together. And there’s 
another over the door—to keep folks from 
spying through the keyhole, | suppose, 

“Well, Mr, Chadd, | must say, sir, you 
have taken great pains to keep what’il go 
on in here from prying eyes. And I’ve 
always to have that gas lit—day and night 
—why, it’s a reguiar big one—like it was in 
@ musio-hali, instead of a shady old cove’s 
best parior,’’ with a grim smile. “Weil, I 
must be cautious, and—as he says—keep 
myself from idle curiosity, But—all the 
same—though 1 am dumb, 1am not deaf, 
nor blind, and | shall loo out, Mr. Chadd. 
Yes; I shail look out.”’ 

Several days went by, the old woman re- 
maining solitary inthe dingy house with 
ite two habitable rooms. Few were the at- 
tempts made to break in upon ner privacy. 
An enterprising vendor of patent markiog- 
ink,a couple of street hawkers, and a 
newspaper girl shook and hammered the 
gates, seeking admission; but as no result 
—noteven the appearance of a face at a 
window—rewarded their efforta, they speed- 
ily desisted. 

The occupants of the neighboring houses 
were too much absorbed in the exoitements 
of a hot political contest to have the leisure 
or inclination tor criticiam of the new arri- 
vais—though, to do them jastioes, politica 
Or no politics, their own affairs were usual- 
ly of too basardous and interesting a nature 
to allow of mach concern for those of other 
people. 

Had Mr, Chadd searched the whole town 
be could bave found no more suitable and 
safe a spot for a quiet concealment. 

Mra. Searle bad discovered a plentiful 
stock of provisions in her larder, off which 
she fared sumptuously. 

Her work wae light; her loss of liberty 
of little oonsequence to her; even her 
loneliness no great drawback, her aftlict- 
fon rendering ber indifferent to society,and 
ber puises siuggish in responding to that 
feeling of sociability, usually the outcome 
of a desire tor congenial conversation; and 
ber determination to retain her gituation at 
all hazards grew with her increasing satis- 
faction. 

In sbort, Mr. Chadd had been as fortu- 
nate in the choice of his servant as in the 
choice of his house, 

One evening, as Mra. Searle, having, a0c- 


| cording to ber custom, retired to her bed at. 


haif-past ten, was sleeping off the effects of 
a bearty supper, she was awakened by a 


shoulder, 





The realization of the awful solitariness 
of ber position rushed upon her with full 
force, as. paralysed by terror, she passively 
yielded to the rough treatment. 

“Get up, woman, get up,” yelled an 
angry voice in ber ear, ‘Great besvens!” 
with what sounded like a groan of despair. 
“Will she never wake?”’ 

Slowly Mrs, Searle collected her scatter- 
ed senses, recognizing, with such a feeling 
of supreme relief as she had never before 
experienced, her master’s tones. 

But ber nerves were too much upset for 
her to be able, atthe mo-nent, to rise in 
obedience to bie commands, and with 
almost frantic earnestness were the shouts 
renewed: 

“Get up, woman, Get up, | aay; or I will 
you from the room.’’ 

At last she sat up; and Mr, Chadd, re- 
leasing her, stepped quickly to the door, 

“Throw on something as rapidly as pos: 
sible,’ be called through the inky dark- 
ness, ‘and without waiting even to strike 
light, come into my room. Do you hear 
me? Oome at once, | bave some orders to 
give you.”’ 

Mra. Searle invested herself in a tew 
necessary articies of clothing, then made 
her way to Mr, Obadd’s apartment, on the 
outside of which sbe found him awaiting 
ber, witb one hand holding the door ajar. 
When he spoke, it was in agitated adcents. 

“You will remember, Mrs. Searle,” he 
sald, ‘that the day you entered this place 
I told youl sbould expect you to oarry 
out my most simple instructions as though 
great importance depended upon their per- 
formance,’’ 

Mrs. Searle curteeyed, looking with 
eager old eyes up intne direction of ber 
master’s face, but he was standing with bis 
back tothe modicum of light struggling 
through the few inches of space between 
the door and its frame, and she could see 
nothing bat its outline. 

“J merely wish to tell you, now,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘to bring mea tumbler of hot 
waterand brandy punctually at three in 
the morning. Mind, now! make no mistake 
in the hour, or the consequences may be 
fearful.”’ 

Mrs, Searle's fingers, accompanied by 
earpest gesticulations, assured him of! her 
intention to accurately obey him, Much 
of the significance of these gestures must 
have been lost upon nim in the dim light, 
but he appeared satisfied. 

“] will wish you good-night, then,” he 
said, and passed through tne doorway, clos- 


‘Ing the door after him. 


The following morning, Mrs, Searle, ap- 
proaching Mr. Chadd’s door at the appoint. 
ed bour, in answer to acall of ‘Oome in,” 
entered the room, 

She found ner master seated by the tanle, 
resting his head on his bands and looking 
pale and wearied. 

He received her graciously, insisting as 
he sipped bis hot mixture that she should 
partake of agiass of the same, chatting 
amicably to her, and praising the faithful 
performance of her daties, 

Her spirits rose higher and higher. 

“Heis beginning to understand some- 
thing of my worth,” sbe thought, unotu- 
ously enjoying the steaming beverage, 
**Pity itis none of my ungrateful relations 
isn’t here to near on him,”’ 

He wasa short, spare man, with asal- 
low complexion, and thin features of a 
peculiar cast, abnormous enough to have 
created in a beauty-loving person a feeling 
of repugnance. Presently he rose togo, 

“] bave not disturbed the room much,’’ 
he said, giancing round with asmile. “You 
see 1 shall not trouble you witha large 
amount of work, Mrs. Searle, I hope you 
are satisfied with you situation.’’ 

A month presed before Mr, Onadd again 
spenta night at River's Lodge, although, 
as necessity required, he appeared at short 
intervals to open the way forthe bringing 
in of provisions, 

Regular after this, for nearly half a year, 
were his montbly visits. Mrs, Searle’s 
curiosity as to his movements, and his rea. 
sons for ocoupying hie luxuriously furnish. 
ed apartment, straightened. Several times 
was abe a listener outaide his door,but with 
no satisfactory result, At length, however, 
she received an effectual check to her love 
of midnight watchings., 

She was lying, her ear to the door, strain. 
ing every nerve to understand something 
of what was going On witnin, when her un.- 
flagging patience and perseverance were 
rewarded, forthe first time, by the discoy- 
ery of whatshe knew to be an unusual oo. 
currence, 

Mr. Chadd was in an overpowering pas- 
sion. Up and down the room he came and 


| went; up and down with quicg firm steps, 
, felling, to judge from the loud thuds up. nD 
heavy band violentiy shaking her by tne | 


| 


ihe carpet, the massive chairs in his pro 
grees, until, to Mra, Searle’s terrified dis. 


may, he stopped before the doar, neavily 
striking it, and calling out her name in 
bersh tones, scoompanied by angry up. 
braidings. 

Unpleasant visions crowded before the 
old woman’s eyes, grim grey pictar:s of 
the dreaded workhouse and ungrateful 
friends, sbarply contrasting with bright 
Gays of lasy living and good teeding en. 
joyed during herstay at River's Lodge, 
and with agroan she lameuted the foily 
that bad drawn her thitherwards tbat 
night 

“To thigk that 1 should have ruined my. 
self for nothing; jast out of idie curiosity, 
Ob! what shalll do? What shalll do? | 
daren’t open the door and go to bim in that 
passion. He said bimself as how harm 
would come to me if I did anything what I 
hadn't ought, and that I bada’t to give way 
to idle curiosity. No, I'll just hurry away 
and stay away until it’s time for me to take 
him his brandy.” 

Bat, safe in her own room, free from the 
distraction engendered by the fierce ont. 
cries, under dominion of a calmer mind 
came reasonable doubts as to the likeiihood 
of Mr, Cnadd having bad knowledge of her 
presence at all. 

‘He could only have guessed, at best, I 
was there, for how could be have known? 
He couldn't have seen me in tbat darkness, 
He couldn't bave heard me, I was that par. 
ticular to keep quiet, especially through 
that thick curtain; and it was across the 
door all the time, or I should have seen the 
light through the cracks, which I didn’t. 
Now bow could he have knowo | was 
there? Yet, if he didn’t, wby did he call of 
me; and if he wanted to catch me spying, 
why didn’t be open tne door and pounce 
out upon me? 

‘It’s strange, like allthe rest of bia af- 
fairs; and i don’t understand it. But I 
know this; if he tackles me in the morn- 
ing, I’ll brazen it out to him, and take my 
Oath I was sleeping in my bed all night,and 
never left it until he heard me coming 
with bis mixture.”’ 

Like many other anxious thoughbt-takers 
for the morrow, Mrs, Searie, when the mo. 
ment came forthe testing of the need of 
her forebodings, found them vanish into 
thin air, to all appearances perfectly uncal- 
led for, 

True, Mr. Chadd was silent and pre-occu- 
pied, but otherwise his manner was un- 
changed, bis “Good day’’ ashe left the 
house being affable as ever, while no word 
was said asto the proceedings of the pre- 
vious night. 

Mrs. Searle congratulated herself upon 
her foresight. She had saved herself, 80 to 
speak, by theskin of her teeth, for had not 
terror prevented her, she would bave an- 
ewered his calls by revealing her presence 
0 him, 

Of one thing she was now certain, Never 
again, no matter how strong the temptation 
would she, in satisfying her morbid curios- 
ity, be led to risk the loss of her comfort. 
able situation. 

Gradually Mr. Ohadd’s visite to River’s 
Loige became more frequent, until bard- 
ly a week passed without his spending one 
night in thesoftly-lignt, richly-upholetered 
apartment there, 

Mrs, Searle continued to her determina- 
tion to carefully refrain from giving tbe 
slightest cause for complaint, and, how- 
ever lively her inquisitiveness or excited 
her imagination, made no further attempt 
to pry into her master’s secrets. 

And when she had ceased to scheme for 
their discovery, and wheao she was least 
expecting to learn them, the kernel of the 
whole truth was forced upon her, through 
no intervention of ber own. 

Sbe had risen one morning at the usual 
hour, and, as had become her custom, afier 
knocking at Mr. Chadd’s door, gently 
pushed it sjar. 

Why did sie start back, with a loud 
r gasping sob whici would have been an 
articulate cry in one less miserably afilict- 
ed? Why did she suffer the tray with tne 
giass and water toslip from ber clammy 
sbaking fingers, as, with reeling galt, shé 
fled into the passage? 

Her dress caught in the door-handle, and 
the door, with a loud bang, echoing «nd 
reechoing along the ooridor of the dark 
old house, closed. Her lips were white, 
her teeth chattering; aod, belpiess wilt 
tright, she fell prostrate upon the flvcr. 

How long she had lain thus specould not 
have told, when she was aroused by Lear: 
ing Mr. Chadd’s voice gently speaking 0 
her from behind the stil! closed door. 

“Mrs. Searle,” ne said, “are you tbere?” 

How humble the tones! Mrs, Searle bad 


¢ 


never heard the like from him, beiore 


tbe 





‘‘Mre. Searie,’’ came the voice aga!! 
extracrdinary gentleness giving }+8* 
little sternness, “if you are the 
Imagine you are, kindly knock upvl 
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doorand letme know. Then I will ex- 
plain something that may have appeared 
strange to you. Donotfear. There is no 
one here, now, but myselif.’’ 

Mrs, Searle, rising, with a vague feeble 
wonder why he did not open the door and 
see for himself whether or no she was 
there, obeyed, 

Then, in accents half defiant, half awed, 
was related ashort story, and at its conclu- 
sion, with heavy eyesand still timorous 
countenance, she re-entered the apart- 
ment, 

Alter the revelation which had come up- 
on Mrs, Searle with such startling sudden- 
ness, the one desire possessing her was to 
escape from the situation which before she 
had so highly prized. 

She longed to flee from the gloomy 
house, from the solitude which now so op- 
pressed her, and, beyond all, from her 
master himself, whose presence filled her 
with dread and repulsion. Yetshe dared 
not demand her liberty from him, and 
found it impossible to obtain it without his 
knowledge and consent. 

Of late, not only had gates been locked 
and the keys appropriated, but doors; not 
only was shea prisoner within the high 
stone walisof the garden, but within the 
house itself; and never once had Mr. 
Chadd forgotten to use these precau- 
tions, 

He had become aware of her fears, and 
of her wish to leave him, and had taken 
etiective means for the prevention of her 
doing so, turning upon ber after each fresh 
invention for securing her detention, a 
snari revealing his teeth, like that of a 
famished bulldog, to beg her to mark his 
caréfulness in preserving her blissful re- 
treat from intrusion and his property from 
the attack of thieves, 

Latterly he had rapidly aged in appear. 
ance and declined in health. His spirits 
had become low, his temper irritable; ana 
there was an indefinable something about 
him which, independent of the knowledge 
she heid concerning him, was sufficient to 
inspire a feeling of repugnance in the old 
woman’s breast, . 

She no longer took him his hot water at 
a certain fixed hour, Instead, she ap- 
proached the passage into which his door 
opened, and what she heerd standing with 
bated breath at ite head, decided her how 
how to proceed. : 

If she was warned to retreat, she return- 
ed at intervals until receiving decisive indi- 
cations she might enter his room, 

The climax of her apprehensions was 
reached when he intimated his intention of 
spending afortnight at the Lodge, His 
looks were wild and haggard as he made 
the announcement, and a nervous glancing 
backward across his shoulder terrified her 
by the suggestion it presented to her 
mind, 

For the last few days she had been ina 
condition approaching starvation, owing to 
his having failed to provide her with a suf- 
ficient supply of provisioas, yet she bad 
not the hardihood to remind him of his 
negiect; and, after ushering bim into his 
room, climbed the stairs to her bed- 
chamber, and endeavored to lose remem- 
brance of Lunger in sleep. 

Butshe could not sleep. Through the 
long night-watohes she lay, tossing from 
side to side, and thrusting her fingers into 
her ears and shuddering asshe ftancied— 
only fancied—thbe cries she had heard many 
@ wight, standing at the head of the passage 
echoing in her brain; for no noise, however 
loud, from Mr, Ohadd’s apartment could 
reach ber own, 

When morning dawned, she timidly ap- 

proached the passage, io which nothing 
but the fear she bore Mr, Chadd, and his 
assurance of her immunity from harm if 
she carried out his instructions, would have 
induoed her to set foot, but received un- 
mistakeabie warnings to retrace her 
steps, 
Several times that day, several times the 
night following, did sne retire without 
drawing nearer to the mysterious chamber, 
though wiid entreaties rang out, wild 
commands she snould at once enter the 
apartment, 

The morning of the second day broke. 
Faint with hunger she descended to the 


6. 

No sound came from her master’s room 
—an intense stillness pervaded the house 
—and, with a relieved sigh, she shuffied up 
to his door and knocked. 

But there was no response, and again she 
knocked, Still there was no response. 

Her head was swimming with weakness, 
yet fortwo whole hours she stood outside 
the door, not daring to open it. At length, 
however, encouraged by the silence, and 


her sense of fear somewhatduiled by her 
craving for ftuod, she laid her had upon the 
massive knob, turned it, and walked boid- 


iy into the room. 





The sun was shining brightly in through 
the windows, trom which the curtains had 
been drawn aside, paling the pink srays of 
light emitted through the crimson globes 
into nothingness, 

The hesvy chairs and couches were piled 
ina heap against one of the walls, Signs 
of a stroggle—desperate, determined— 
were plainly visible. And in the centre of 
the room, his white face mockingly kissed 
by the sunveams, lay Mr. Chadd—dead. 

2 — o - — = 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF SIR 
Cyrus DRgIRD, alias WILLIAN 
CHADD, OF RIveR’s Lopag, 
SLIOCORUM LANE, ETO, 

Wednesday, May 1870.—At last 1 have, 
figuratively speaking, reached the end of 
my tether, I have committed the sin which 
men—time so near in their thoughts, eter- 
nity so far—eateem supreme in vileness: | 
have cut short a human life. 

For years! have rioted in the wicked- 
ness my heart loves, but never before bave 
I broken the code of laws my fellow- coun- 
trymeén have framed, The sensation | ex- 
perience at the thought of my position asa 
criminal are novel, 

I awoke the night afterthe murder, to 
feel a cold leadeny chill creeping over me 
—Over every part of my body but my 
hands and feet, which were burning hot— 
and I fancied a heavy weight was upon my 
chest, which I was unable to remove. Tha 
blood seemed to stop coulsing through my 
veins. I was—save for the heat in my 
hands and feet, and the dull pulsation of 
my heart—as a dead man. 

For hours the dreadful nightmare hung 
over me, and I remained perfeoctiy incapa- 
ble of motion. Then I fainted; and when 
Il recovered consciousness, day was break- 
ing, and it was gone, 

Tuesday.—For several nights I have 
been a prey to the same terrible sensation, 
I have suffered agony unspeakable. 

Wednesday.—I have consulted a physi- 
cien. He bas told me my nerves are out of 
order, and recommended change of air, 
lively society, agreeable occupation, and 
more temperate living. 

Friday.—I have decided totravel. This 
feartul--I might almost cal! it disease—will 
kill me if something is not done to miti- 


te its horrors, 
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Friday, August.—_How my jolly com. 
rades in all the gay cities will laugh when 
they hear it! 1 have made up my mind to 
marry; to eschew the delights of my wild 
bachelor life, and seek happiness in con- 
nubial felicity. She to whom I intend of- 
fering my hand and heart is a pretty child 
of seventeen. 

I have met her at Thun travelling with 
her parents, They know me by name, my 
wealth, my title, my reputation asa roue, 
everything but my crime. How they 
would shrink from me did they but be- 
come aware of that! And yet they do not 
discourage my addresses to their daughter; 
nay, they encourage them, Simpletona! 

Is oot the murdering of souls, the first 
insidious impulse given towards propel|- 
ing an immortal spiritto the downward 
road that leads to everlasting death, to be 
more condemned than the mere hastening 
of the inevitable doom of al! flesh? 

Tuesday.—Every day 1 am by Minna’s 
side, walking, riding, driving, and every 
day 1 see more clearly the love she bears 
me, She is sweetand pretty; atruly wo- 
manly woman, with all the freshness of an 
ignorant child. I look forward to passing 
years of calm and pleasant existence in her 
compsnionsbip, and to becoming an emm!- 
nentiy respectable member of society. I 
bave sown my wild oats, covered them, 
and left them. 

I have grown weary of evil-doing. Let 
but my crime remain undiscovered (and 
whocan discover it when the secret lies 
only betwixt myself and the dead?), and 
all will be well. 

Thursday.—Thbere isa ball at our hotel 
this evening. { am engaged to Minna for 
the first dance. Afterwards I intend to 
lead her from the ‘‘madding crowd,’’ and 
the brilliant rooms, out upon the little ter- 
race fronting the flower-gardens, and there, 
inthe misty lignt of the atars and the 
solemn hush of evening, plight my troth. 

Minnais dead. How coldly I write the 
words! All sense of her loss is eflaced by 
the terrible calamity that has befalion me, 
Nemesis is upon me at last. Fooi that J 
waa, todream of atranquil Eden for such 
an I! 

Scarce a moment had we stood together, 
Minna and |—ber iittle hand, upon which 
I bad jast slipped a ring, in mine—when, 
to my horror, the old dreadful sensation, 
from which latterly I had been free, stole 
over me Tne heavy weight upon my 
chest; the deadness of my limbs; the fire 


ny hands and feet, were intensified,a 








acoompanied by a loud whirring noise, 
which beat upon my brains until I fell 
prone before my love upon the terrace. 

Her shriek I faintly beard ring out into 
the soft night air, bringing crowds of men 
and gaily dressed women from the ball- 
room; then the things around me faded 
from my sight, and there arose in their 
place a being it would be impossible for me 
to descrive; a being whose terrible coun- 
tenanoe struck me with ineffabie dread. 
He was a giant in form, and, though ao ter- 
rible, there was beauty in his faceo—a beauty 
which, however, my soul instinctively 
loathed, Dumb I lay at bis feet, while in 
monotonous accents spoke thus: 

“You have committed sins—oul minating 
inthe murder of your brother—of which 
it were impossible for mortal to bear the 
barden ana live. You live because the 
Oppression entailed by them has, by oooult 
Influence, been thrown off your sensibili- 
ties, creating me, But, though apart from 
you, I still have power over you, increas- 
ing or decreasing according to the evil or 
good motives swaying you; and in natural 
sequence | bring you misery, retribution 
for the suffering you have caused to others, 
The lees corrupt life you have lived since 
leaving Eogiaud stayed fora while my 
avenging hand, Had you revered the 
purity of this innooent girl (now lying 
dead at your feet); hed you hesitated to 
sacrifice er to your selfish purposes, to 
take advantage of her ignorance and her 
parents’ ambition to bind her to a man 
of your past; you might have never seen 
mé, never have provoked my utmost ven- 
geance, Kut you did not hesitate: and 
when her lips touched yours; when the 
ring upon her finger proclaimed her yours; 
when the love-light in her eyes prociaim- 
ed her yours; when you did not wever in 
claiming your sacrifice; then your exceed- 
ing sinfulness called forth my greatest 
force, The shock of the discovery of your 
true character was too much for her. She 
is dead; one of the many gulltless sacrifi- 
coed forthe vices of the guilty, 

‘‘Youare mine, Your passions have en- 
siaved you to me. But, so obstinate is 

ur temperament, you will refuse to 

knowledge your bondage: you will fight 
against me with all the might of your in- 
flexible will, So be it. There must bea 
conflict, But, sooner or later, I shall com- 
pletely overpower you. 

“Upon the third night of each month I 
will meet you. You cannot escape ne, In 
whatever place, with whomsoever, you are, 
my grasp is upon you; and as my hold 
over you strengthens, the more often shall 
I be with you, the more protracted will be 
my atay.’’ 

e 
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Tuesday.—I have chosen a house to 
which I may retire to battie with my foe, 
and behind the doors of which may be con- 
cealed from the worid the knowledge of 
my misfortune, In case my courage de- 
seris me, and cowardice inclines me tw flee 
from Him, thus acknowledging his master- 
ship and hastening my ruin, I have oon- 
trived that the room in which | shall meet 
him shall be, on occasions, my temporary 
prison. ‘tho door closes with aspring to be 
worked only from the outside, and | shali 
be compelled, by the consciousness of my 
inability to escape, to disregard any mo- 
mentary weakness, and confront him 
biavely. 

I have eugaged an old woman to be, un- 
wittingly, my jailer, I think 1 can safely 
trust berto appear and open the door ata 
given bour, butif I see reason to doubt ber, 
I can take measures for enforcing her 
obedience, I can confine her to tne house, 
as I have confined her within the boundry 
of the garden walis; and, her life being 
dependent on me, she will not dare run 
contrary to ny commands, | shall keep 
the secret of the door (I secure it each 
time on leaving, in 4 manner which ren- 
ders it impracticable she suould notice the 
spring), and she will never dream that! 
am her prisoner, 

* * * * ° 7 

Saturday (November 1871),—I have been 
compelled to unbosom my aecret to Mra, 
Searle. My conflicts with Him have be- 
come more prolonged, and I cannot accu- 
rately state the bour at which she may 
safely come to mé, The other day she re 
ceived a severe shock. Entering my room 
at the appointed time, she found me strug- 
giing fierce.y with Him, She did not—so 
sabe teila me—see him; bat my face, dis 
torted with frenzy, and my actions, fright 
ened ner almost out of ber wits, 

* 6 * a * 

The verdict returned at the inquest held 
over the body of Sir Cyrus Dreird was, 
that the dexeased comunitted suicide while 
1 state of mind 
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Scientific and Useful. 
Smoms.—A pair of shoes that have be- 

come stiff and uncomfortabie by wear 

In the rain may have s coat of vaseline ap- 

plied, rubbing it well with a cloth, and in 

short time the leather becomes as soft and 


pliable aa when it is taken from the shelves 
of the shoe deaier. 


PHOTOGRAPHS —A process has been in- 
vented by means of which photographs 
can be printed off almost as fastas news- 
paper, and without dependence on sun or 
light. Some of these prints are of exquis- 
ite quality, in tone and appearance much 
resembling platinotype, As the process 
can be adopted to all kinds of pnotography 
it is probable that before long the beat por- 
traits, if ordered in quantities, will be ox- 
tremely cheap. 

Tum REMOVAL ov MOLBS,—Moles on the 
face are now being successfully treated by 
the use of sodium ethylate. The mole irs 
painted withjthe sodiam ethylate,a fine 
glace rod being used. When the mole has 
& varnished look the etnylate is gentiy rub- 
bed In with the glass rod, to make it pene. 
trate more deeply. The mole turns nearly 
black and a bard orust forms over it, which 
ie nearly three weeks in becoming doetach- 
ed. When it comes off the mole is much 
lighter than before, and thia treatment oan 
be continued until the mark Is scarcely 
noticeable, 


Razorns,— An experienced barber de- 
Clares tbat amateurs wear all the temper 
out of their razors by excessive strapping. 
He adds: ‘‘The only remedy is te let the 
rasor alone, Put away the rasor that 
scrapes and outs the skin and give it a good 
rest. Then use it again, and in all proba. 
bility it will be in good shape. Some of 
the modern shaving sets have as many 
shaving sets have as many resors as there 
are days in tne week, and on the handle of 
each is engraved the name of a day. If 
the rotation is kept up very little sharpen- 
ing is needed, 

CONSUMPTION OvuURBD sr Wan Wa- 
1BR.—Tne fact that consumption oan be 
cured 1s daily becoming more and more 
impressed on the mind of the laymen, One 
of the simplest and best methods of fight- 
ing this dread malady is the warm milk 
treatment, and while undergoing it the 
patient is advised to go on some farin, 
farm, where he Is sure to get it fresh, anc 
where, moreover, he can pass his days in 
horseback riding. When the treatinent ia 
undergone, recovery from consumption 
would not only be possible, but would 
very likely ocour, uniews the lungs had 
been too seriously diseased. An outdoor 
life in pure air, good wholesome food and 
plenty of itarethe surest cures for the 
malady, and no one of these features ins 


more important than either of the otners, 
—_— no ee 


Farm and barden. 


So1Ls.—Dry soils should receive fiat cul- 
tivation and damp solls should be ridged. 
The object is to save as much of the mols 
ture an possible, and, get rid of the excora, 

OROHARDS,—A young peach orchard of 
a few tree nay be used asa garden with 
advantage. The manuring of the vegeta- 
bles will benefit the trees, and aa the clean 
cultivation will also be required the weeda 
and grass will not have an opportunity to 
injure the tree, Peach trees thrive beat 
when cultivaied. 

Burs aND SALT.— Kees are fond of salt. 
For thia reason they are often seen hover- 
ing about urinals, Thisis safficient hint 
for the bee keeper to keep a shaliow dish of 
saltand water where the bees oan get ac- 
cosa to it. Probably clear salt put near 
them under cover would draw moisture 
enough during wet weather and dewy 
nights for all practical ; urposes, 

WaTmRed MILK.—A German teat for 
watered milk consists in dipping a weil 
poliahed knitting needle inw a deep veanel 
of milk and then immediately withdrawing 
itinan upright manner. If the milk ta 
purea dropof the fluid will hang Ww tho 
needie, but the addition of evena smal! 
proportion of water will prevent the aid- 
heaion of the drop. 

Botany—It ia thought that in the agri- 
cultural districts botany should be a study 
in the public schools, and that one day In 
the week should be given up to lectures on 
soils, plants, preedsa of stock, cultivation 
fertelizers, etc. Such studies are not unin 
teristing © children who are accustomed tw 








the farm, and they would quickly compre 
hend the lectures from the ald imparted by 
every-day experiences. No doubt su 

doubt such studies would be of muci ane 
fit to the coming genueration ano i6a et 
er systermnea OF laru x 
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Remorse. 








Owe of our moat brilliant modern authors 
bas called remorse ap impure passion. His 
meaning w obvious; he wishes to exprees 
his contempt for @ sinner who whimpers 
wheo he fears that the consequences of his 
misdeeds are about to descend upon him— 
al least, tbat is how we understand the dark 
saving 

But, if you are given to resolute think- 
ing, you will not lightly waive remorse 
away as a thiog impure; you are more liks- 
ly 'o see that you desling with a mighty 
mystery which will tax the best powers 
you can muster before you can so much as 
begin to have 4 glimmer of its meaning. 

We may perhaps dospise a wretch like 
the French Louis XV, who was half mad 
with terror when os fate finally took bold 
on bim and the shadows began to gather. 
He was deserted by ali except nis poor ne 
giccieu deughters and the sisters whom he 
hod lreated worse than swine. He calied 
them pigs throughout his life, and they be. 
haved like augels—they slone—when he 
lay on Lia loathsome death bed. 

He felt himself deserted; he knew that 
bis craven band of robbers had flown tar 
and wide; the backwash of the wave of his 
wickedness rolled over him from the bar 
rier where it had surged and beaten for so 
long; aud then remorse came upon him 
and be moaned for mercy. He died like a 
dog, Le was buried ime a dog, and he lefta 


memory that no dog could envy. 
Our writer might well talk about the im 
ree in that case; and it 
, t ba Hod others & similar 
Ww cea not go to poetry, though 


as 
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Macbeth and Richard I[I give us awful 
pictures of ignoble remorse, and the tre- 
mendous flaish of Othello shows us the 
noble side of the passion. 

We may think of R bespierre as he lay- 
moaning while the dul! minutes went by 
and brought nearer and nearer to the end. 
He was remorseful—a poltroon, a poor 
thin souled murderer, who never had a 
manly thought, and who spread agony 
among wives and mothers of the men 
whom he sent with cold-blooded malice to 
the slaughter. 

Yes, he was remorselul when the mob 
cursed and the tumbri] ground its way to 
the place of the knife; but who could pity 
him save the mercilul Father whom bis 
presence on this earth bad insulted sv long? 
We have bardly asneer tor him now; we 
preter to let him and his piteous cries for 
the mercy he nover granted sink into the 
wholhsome oblivion of night. 

Bat, while we have no pity for the scoun- 
dre] whoee words of remorse are wrung 
from him by terror, we cannot help seeing 
that our light scoffer, with the term ‘‘im 
pure’’ and the rest of it, bad not thought 
out the whole matter. 

For perhaps, if we come to look closely, 
we shall find that the remorse of all men 
by no means utters itself in a kind of mer- 
cepary how]; they do not beg favors for 
themselves; they do not even crave for 
any favor to be shown in the world to 
come. 

The emart cynic would have seen 80 
much hac be given himself the trouble to 
think; be would have learned tuat the 
power working within us is far above all 
considerations of reward and puaishment, 
and the remorseful maa is agonized by the 
memory of sin simply because the sense of 
right and wrong was planted in his being, 
and he bemoans his wrong doing, not to 
cringe for reward and pardon, but simply 
and solely because his nature revolts at 
Wrong. 

That sounds like a truism, but it bring® 
us back to the position which we have ar- 
ued again and again—thal n0 man can Bin 
against the law without meeting with pun 
ishment, and bitter punishment, in this 
world. 

By the law we do not mean the enact- 
ments administered by persons in horse- 
ogir wigs; we refer to that Law which each 
ne of us bears in his breast, and which 
exacts puniehment inexorably for every 
evil act that we perform during the days of 
the years of our pilgrimage. 

‘“Impuret’’ Look at it coolly, and see 
what a farcical saying that is. Why, the 
aoblest of souls feels remorse the most 
keenly! The vilest being that ever trod 
the earth has a monitor within him that 
stirs up the memory of his sins and pricks 
him cruelly; but the vile monster does not 
suffer as do the noble ones who have fallon 
ia their time into crooked ways. 

We must never fail to notice that the hu- 
man being who feels and shows remorse 
oever has anvthing to gain by his lapse 
from reticence; the spirit in him is his mas 
ter, and he reproaches himself because he 
must. 

lt is senseless to say that he wishes to 
curry favor in the next world, for in count- 
less cases he rushes into that next world 
by his own act, and with all his sins hot 
upon him. 

When Judas saw what he had done in its 
true preportions, he wasseised by the stern 
taskmaster toat holds dominion over all of 
us, great orsmail. He did not cry out for 
pardon; he sought to divest himself of the 
fruits of his crime, and, so far from seek 
ing to sbrink back from the loag wild jour 
ney to the snadows, he plunged to the 
depths of the guifand sought the Uaknown 
at once. 

How few people who read the brief and 
awful words of the Bible consider the sig- 
nificance of this grim story! Had there 
been no Power that meets out certain chas- 
tisement, Judas would have gone on liv 
ing; but he had offended against the good, 
and henceforth his penaltiesjcompassed him 
about until he could stay on earth no lon 
ger. 

Pure or impure, that man’s remorse was 
&n awiui fact with awilul conosequequences 
—Oor sequences that we may weli coasider 
With gravity 





Urawing all the skeins of a wide spread 
‘ 
argument together w ureelves | 


necessarily impure than life ws impure or 
love impure. 

One of the conditions on which we live 
and move and have our being is that we 
sha)! enewer for the lightest act performed 
under the sun. 

Not a thought or deed is truitiess; those 
that are seemly and of good report, and in 
offensive to the warning guide that dwells 
in us, bring us happines. Bat if we in- 
fringe the law, then our happiness is at sn 
end, and our stern guide infi.cts chastise 
ment upon us until our crime is expiated to 
some degree. 

The balance-sheet of our sins and deeds 
is kept with rigid accuracy by cur Master; 
we are not deprived of our deserts either 
tor good or forevi). §8o surely as you sin, 
so eurely shall you suffer. Goodness brings 
peace, wickedness brings remore. 

We require no earthly teacher to point 
out good and evil to us; the mystic agency 
that dwells in us from the time we emerge 
from one eternity abides with us unit] we 
plunge into the other eternity; it never 
errs, it never spares us, and it is aever un 


just. 


NUTHING Opens 80 wide a door to vice, 
to crime, wo evil habits of ev ry descrip 
tion, as the absence of cccupation. Tue 
downward course of many a promising 
youth, the ruin of many a hopetul lite, may 
be distinctly traced to the void caused by 
h:ving nothing definite and positive to do. 
The faculties must be active, the energies 
must be at work; and, if not employed for 
good, they wili be for evil. 


Tue best way of acquiring good man- 
ners is by mixing with reaily refined, agree- 
able, courteous, clever people. Uucon- 
sciously one takes the tone trom them, and 
the iewson is an easy, pleasant one. Of 
course some people have a charm of man- 
ner ll their own-—they were born with it, 
it is a gift, just like a sweet voice, but by 
cultivation it can be made more fascinat- 
ing. 

Lock on the bright side. It is the right 
side. The times may be hard, but it will 
make them no easier to wear a gloomy and 
sad countenance. It is the sunshine aud 
not the cloud that makes the flower. Tae 
sky is blue ten times when it is black and 
gloomy once. You have troubles: s> have 
others. None are free from them Trouble 
gives courage to man. 

I kNOw not why we should delay cur 
tokeus Of respect to those who deserve 
them until the heart that our sympstb; 
could have gladdened has ceased to beat 
As men cannot read the epitaphs inecribed 
upon the marble that covers them, go the 
tombs we erect to virtue often only prove 
our repentance that we neglected it when 
with us. 

Wis the boy and gir) are yet sprout- 
ing into manhood and womanhood they 
may bea little impatient under reatraint; 
but every after-year of independence wi!) 
teach the young man and maiden that 
there were no advantages like those which 
their parents gave them. 


I pon’T subscribe at all to the doctrine of 
‘striving to be cheerful.’’ Let us bave a 
reasonable cheerfulness, and melancholy, 
too, if there is occasion for it—and no more 
hypocrisy in life than need be. 

Conscience is like a sundial, If you 
let truth shine upon it, it will point you 
right; but you may cover it over ao that nu 
truth can fail upon it, or you may let false 
light gleam upoa it, ard then it will lead 
you astray if you follow ita guidance. 

Quicx is the succeseion of human events; 
the cares of to day are seldom the cares ot 
to-morrow; and when we lie down at night 
we may safely say to most of our troubles, 
‘Ye have done your worst; we shall meet 
no more.”’ 


CONCENTRATION is the secret of strength. 


Trust yoursell; every heart vibrates to that 
iron string. 


PRIDE breakiasted with Plenty, dined 
with Poverty, and supped with intamy 

UC NSTANT toll is the law of art, ag it is 
i lile, jor art is idealigcd creation 





The Weorld’s Happenings. 





Tbe Prince of Wales recently anpeared 
in public with yellow waistcoat and green gloves, 


A baby that weighed only one and one. 
half pounds was bornin Algona, la., recently. 


Our postage stamps are counted po leas 
than thirteen times during the process of manufac- 
ture. 


There are about 640 miles of electric 
railways in the United States. Kansas leads with & 
miles. 


Tue drain on the wealth of China for the 
purchase of foreign opium amounts to §30,000 000 
yearly. 


Sin Frarcieco shipped eight Chinese 
lepers home last week, leaving :ix—all white—in her 
hospital. 


It is said that the postage stamps of half 
the nations of the world are engraved and printed in 
New York. 


A Kentucky physician says an epidemic 
prevailing in that State was introduced by the torna- 
do, which bore the germs. 


Tbe oyster is one of the strongest crea 
turesontheearth. The force required to open an 
oyster is 1300 Limes its weight. 


Dr. Coaries T Parkes, of Chicago, who 
went to San Francisco Ww attend a lady having can- 
cer of the face, received a fee of $25,000 and all ex- 
penses, 


“Lucy,’’ a leopard in Barnum & %.ily’s 
show, recently gave birth to four cubs at Bi ldgeport, 
but she has eaten them allup. She breakiasted on 
the lasi two a lew days ago, 


In a pr minent bookstore at Hartford, 
Conn., one may see a sign: ‘Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hywnals-§1;'’ and close by another: ‘*Urations and 
A'ter-Dinner Speeches of Chauncey M. Depew— 
#2 50,’ 


The fishermen of Ireland now carry oi! 
asa means of smoothing tha waves in rough weather, 
and are thus enabled to continue fishing at times, 
when otherwise they would be compelled to put for 
the shore. 


A couple of bulky and thoughtless oxen 
made a dive for a window full of green-house plants 
in a restaurant at Kast Jordan, Mich., and before 
they could be headed off the sidewalk and window 
were smashed to pieces, 


The sum 0! $55 000 in gold coin was sent 
from San Bernardino to San Francisco by mail re- 
cently as second-class matier at one cent av ounce, 
An insurance company took arisk on the coin, and 
the bank saved $150 by using the mail, 


A five year old child in Latayette N J, 
wasso deeply affected by ihe death recently of bis 
grandmother tbat he cried almost continnally there- 
after until Sunday, when he burst a blood vessel and 
“ied before medical assistance arrived. 


An exciting scene took place at a burial 
in Syracuse, N. Y., the family monument falling, 
emasbing the coMio and precipitating it, the body 
and pall bearer into the grave. A new coffin was 
soon obtained, and the corpse buried, 


A 14 year old boy living near Zastport, 
Me., started from his home at 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, walked to Eastport, bad three teetn extracted, 
one filled, attended to several sma!! errands in town 
aud waiked home, completing the journey of 2 
miles at 3.30 P. M, 


We may not produce the grea est philo- 
sophers or theologians, but wecan claim the proud 
distinction of using the most soap. Fur every 100 
pounds used in the United States England uses 85: 
Germany, 83; France, 85; Sweden, 70; Italy, 37; Bul- 
garia, 35; aod Mexico, 27, 


Mre Anna O Brien, known as the “Ger 
man Gliantess,’’ and Fred A. Shields, who belongs 
to a family of giants, were married in Cincinnati a 
few daysago. They are about the same height--be- 
tween 7and 8 feet. The bride was the widow of Pat- 
rick O'Brien, who too was a giant, 


8 »meone broke into the Methodist Church 
at Owingville. Ky , recently and stole an organ be- 
longing 'o Frank Agen. M OD., of Baltimore. an 
evangelist who bad been huldiog nightly meetings 
there fora week past. Mr. Agden bad carried tue 
organ with him through the mountain districts, 
where they have no music, 


A recent decision by the Iowa Supreme 
Court places the responsibility for ‘the safe transpor- 
tation and delivery of perishable freight upor the 
railroads. The case was one concerning the trans- 
portation of butter. For want of ice the butter was 
spoiled, The road disclaimed all responsibility, be- 
cause it Owned no refrigerator cars. 


Forepaugh’s great combined circus and 
menagerie has started on its twenty-seventh annual 
summer tour. Thisis the most grand, wondertul, 
instructiveandamusing exhibition of its kind the 
world has ever seen. Americais the country of big 
things, and it hasarightto be proud of such a fea- 
ture in the amusement line as this stupenduus aggre- 
«ation, 


A curious accident was witneased by twu 
Alton, lowa, citizens the other day. They were go- 
lug from that place to Sioux Center when a thunder- 
storm came up. They had noticed an eagle fiying 
quite bigh in tbe air, and while watching ita bolt of 
lightning struck the bird and it fell to the ground. 
With the exception of a brok:« n wing it was nut se- 
riously injared, 


To produce sv ffi sient silk to make .« dress 
requires more time and capital than most people 
would imagine. If we take one and one-quarter 
pounds as the weight of pure silk required, this 
would be equal to two pounds of raw silk, To pro- 
duce two pounds of raw silk would require the en- 
tire silk obtained from 7000 to 3000 worms, allowing & 
percentage for death by disease and otber casua!- 
tes. 


Toere was a strike of mou!ders at 4 Sin 


Francisco foundry recently, and, as usual pickets 
were stationed around the place to prevent new we 
from getting iu The pickelse Wu BD a 
umber of du ¢ ooking fe ws, Ww sllk & 
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BEAUTY ABOUT THEE. 





BY HUNTER MACCULLOCH, 





Beauty about thee! Atthbe sunset hour, 
When cloud and sky make wonders in the west, 
Morning in springtime; the pale blue fragile flower; 
Tbe midnight sky in starry raiment dressed, 
The wind-tossed woods; the wave-tossed sea; 
Beauty about thee eternally! 


Beauty about thee! Lo! the moment's glory 
Forever fading moces thy helpless art. 

The star and flower have stirred thee with a story 
Thy meagre speech le powerless to impart, 

Unseized, untold, forever free; 

Heauty about thee eternally! 





Diana. 


BY OURTIS YORKEE, 








ford tuan Mies Hardwicke of the 

Manor, Sie was bandsome, too, and 
caine of a good old family. Besides all 
these claims to popularity, she had five 
thousand a year in her own right, 

lt was entirely her own faait that at the 
age of sixty-seven she was stil! Miss Hard- 
wicke, fur ber admirers had been iegion. 

Toe admirers of single ladies with five 
thousand a yéar are, indeed, not far toseek, 
as aruie; but C.enmency Hardwicks in her 
young days, with ber bonnie face, and her 
wariu, impulsive heart, was a bargain no 
man need Lave regretted, even had these 
possessions been her only dower, 

People said they wondered at ber living 
aione in the grim looking Manor—for it 
was a grim old mansion, thougn the 
grounds were fairylike—and a few sage 
gossips bad been heard to predict, with 
many headehakings, ard somewhat vague 
phraseology, that some day the poor dear 
old lady would find herself wuurdered in 
her bed, 

For the Hardwicke diamonde and fami- 
ly plate were famous all over the county, 
and Miss Hardwicke—being a wo.nan, and 
therelure self-willed—would not take the 
advice of ber friends and well-wishers, and 
consign those valuables to the safe- keeping 
of the bank, 

niteed, to all appearance, the old lady’s 
jewels and piate were the sourcs of much 
keener anxiety to other people than totheir 
possessor, 

“What wse the uss of the solid old safe 
let into the wail in the east corrider,’’ she 
would ask placidly, ‘if one couid not have 
all one’s belongings under one roof?’ “At 
any raie there they remained, secure and 
unwoiested,”’ 

Oa the April night on which my story 
opens, Miss Hardwicke was in quite an ex- 
cited frame of mind, for she expected a 
visitor, Not that visitors were anything 
unusual at Dimaford Manor; but this visi- 
tor wasthe daughter of Clemency Hard. 
wicke’s last sur viving male relative, name- 
ly, ber nephew, James Dare, who had 
sailed for Americatwenty years ago, mar- 
ried there, and, quite recently, died there, 

His aunt bad heard nothing of bim since 
he ieft England, until tie letter arrived— 
written a tew days before his death —beg- 
xing ber to be a friend to his only child Di- 
apa, 

Miss Hardwicke’s heart warmed to this 
giri whom she had never seen, and she 
counted the days until her arrival with 
ai nost childish impatience and longing. 

Diana was not, bowever—-the letter said 
—to proceed to Dimsaford immediately on 
ber arrival in Enugland, but tospenda 
short time in Southport with a sister of her 
mother’s, 

So Miss Hardwicke had been botb sur- 
prised and delighted cn the morning of 
this April day to receive a telegram from 
her grand-nieéce, saying that sbe had just 
arrived in Liverpool, and would come 
Straigb&t on to Diwesford, arriving about 
86Ven O’cluck. 

The old lady, therefore, bad been busy 
all day, Superintending, with loving care, 
tbe arrangement of the pretty rooms which 
were to be occupied by the homeless stran- 

er, 

“So nice of the dear child,”’ she mused, 
assbe slowly paced up and down in the 
firelight, “to come straight here instead of 
going to Southport! 1 wonder if James 
bas talked to u.c of ber, Poor James! He 
Was always 6 fine wari hearted feliow. I 
fee. 1 ghall love the dear girl.” 

As she glanced et the time piece for the 
twentieth time in a8 many u:inutes, car- 
Tlagé wheels were heard grinding up the 
drive, and afew momuents afterwards the 
hang bell clanged loudly. Miss Hardwicke 
basteped into the ball, trembling with ex. 


fre people were liked better in Dims- 


Citement. A tali, erectiy-built girl was 
just entering, muffi:d iu beavy wrappings. 
Auntie!” she exclaimed nervousiy, 
Dear, dear Aunt Ciemency.” As she 

é rew herse t id lady's 











Aunt Clemency’s kind beart was utterly 
taken by storm, and then and there she 
took the lonely gir! into her affections for. 
ever. And indeed Diana was very win- 
ning and loveabie. 

Sue was a handsome gyri, too, with well- 
cut, if rather features, thick brown bair cut 
short in the then prevailing fashion, and a 
pair of splendid, heavily-iashed dark eye, 
But handsome as she was, her principal 
charm was her manner, Frank, loving, 
and impulsive, there was a quaint air of 
almost boyish audacity about her which 
was irresistably captivaiing. She looked 
quite twenty; but in reality, as her aunt 
knew, sbe was only seventeen, 

Her conversation was bright and original, 
and by the time dinner was over Miss 
Hardwicke felt as though they bad known 
eaob other for years, 

“Am I like my father, do you think, 
auntie?’ Diana asked, as they sat in the 
drawing-room after dinner. 

‘*Weil, dear” replied the old lady, “I can 
hardly tell. it is eo long since 1 saw your 
poor father. But there is a ‘ook in your 
eyes that reminds me of what he wasa 
boy.”’ 

“I bad a splendid portrait of my father,’ 
went on Diana, |ifting her clear dark eyon 
to her aunt’s “and letters, and papers, and 
that. But do you know I lostthe bag thoy 
were in, on board the steamer, or between 
the docks and railway-station at Liverpool, 
I was provoked, because,” with a win- 
some little smile, “I didn’t know if you 
would take a strange niece on her own 
credeptials,”’ 

“My dear!” said her aunt, deprecating|y. 

“I came over with such a queer giri,” 
went on Diana, looking dream:ly into the 
fire. “I quite liked her at first. She had 
eoft dark eyes, something like yours' and a 
pretty, confiding kird of manner, Sue 
wasn’t bad-looking, if she badn’t had a 
deep scar right across her left eyebrow. 
She said she had fallen and cut it whon a 
child. Weil, at first we were great friends, 
and quite confidential, I told her I was 
coming bere to yor, and all that, and then 
she told wwe avout herself, She said she 
was quite alone in the world, and was go- 
ing to be—let me see—I think she said an 
actress.” 

Miss Hardwicke looked very grave. 

“My dear child,” she remonstrated, 
‘‘wheta most objectionable acquaintance 
for you! I hope end trust that you-——” 

‘Walt a mninate, auntie,” interrupted the 
girl, laughing. ‘By-and-bye we had a 
kind of row’’ (osrtainly Diana’s express 
1ona were a little strong) ‘becanse—we!l, | 
went into wy cabin, which was a little one 
{ had all to myself, and founda ber witb my 
bag open—tne one I lost afterwards—turn- 
ing over all my papers, I got mad, and 
said some ratber rude things: and she cried 
and told some fearful lies, which of course 
didn’t deceive me, So we were rather cool 
afterthat. But it struck meas odd tbat 
that bag should disappear, because it had 
all my spare money in it. You ses, | never 
used to lock up things, but I will, after 
this,” 

“Qaite right,” said Miss Hardwicke im- 
pressively. ‘'We must never put tempta- 
tlon in a fel ow-creature’s way. And, my 
dear, you should not enter into conversa. 
tion with strangers. A young girl cannot 
be too carstful in travelling aione. I bave 
no doubt ehe was some low, dishonest 
creature, whose object from the first was to 
sieal the money,” Concluded tue old lady, 
with undoubted uncharitableness, 

“Do you think she took it, then 7?’ asked 
the girl wonderingly. 

‘My dear, I think there is but littie 
doubt of it.” 

+] guesa you wouldn’t have thougnt that 
if soucculd have seen her,’’ said Diana, 
soxking her head tooughbtfully. ‘‘She was 
such a sweet innocgsnt-looking little thing! 
And yet it seemed queer, too.” 

“But, Diana,’ said Aunt Ciemency in 
anxious tones, “I Lope you had enough 
money to bring you comfortabiy here?” 

“Well, 1 bedn’t much,” returned the 
girl, frankly. “Butl got s.ong, I say, 
auntie,” she went on after « minute or two, 
‘you weren't vexed at my coming 
straight here instead of going, a8 1 ought 
t» have done, to see My mother’s people, 
were you? You see,” with @ wistful up- 
ward iook, ‘‘fatber bad ta!ked so much of 
you, and! felt loneiy, and s0—and so—I 
caine! Somehow,’’ in a very low voice, ‘1 
felt it wouid be more like coming bome,” 

The old lady colored with pleasure, 

‘“Vexed, my dear?’ anereplied. ‘Most 
certainly not. I am only too giad to learn 
you were prepared to love your old auntie, 


I bope you won't find it very dull bere. 
Though, to be sure, there are p'enty of nice 
young people within walking and driving 
Gistance,” she added refiectively. 


‘Oh, I don’t care Much about young pe 





ple, observed Diane. ‘‘Poor father and 14 
were always together, you know; and we 
hadn't many Irienda,”’ 

A iong conversation followed, regarding 
the girl’s home life in America, and ber 
passionate love for ber dead father, Allo 
simply and touchingly told, that the old 
lady’s eyes overflowed more than once, 
Then there waa a long silence, broken ab- 
ruptly by Diana. 

‘*‘Whove portrait Is tbat?’ she asked, 
pointing to a photograph frame which stood 
on the mantelpiece, 

“That is my godson, Ohester Lennox,” 
return«d Miss Hardwicke, with some 
pride. ‘He is a barrister, very clever, and 
the dearest fellow in the world,’’ 

Diana took down the frame, and gazed at 
the portrait attentively. It represented a 
young man with a quiet clever-looking 
face, a dark mustache, and k9en, ruther 
deep-set eyes, 

“Does he ever come here?’ the girl 
asked, as sie carefully repiaced the frame 
again. 

* Yous, often. 
next week ”’ 

“D.d he know | was coming?’ 

“Why, yes, my dear, of course, He 
quite looks forward to knowing you.”’ 

‘Perbaps be won’t like me,” observed 
Disna gravely. 

‘He issure to like you,’’ returned the 
old lady, leaning back in ber chair with a 
little smile, 

“You remicd me of some old pioture, 
Aunt Clemency,’ said the girl softiy, a'ter 
@ pause, turning ber great eyes almoat rev. 
erently on her oompanton, “with your 
black velvet gown and soft lxos cap, and 
your lovely derk eyes and white bair, Anh, 
forgive me for being ao biunt,” she added 
quickly. ‘‘We Aimoericaus are biant, you 
know.”’ 

But the oid iady blushed and look 4 
pleased at ber niecs’s Outspoken admitra- 
tion, NSnetbought the girl looked like a 
pioture berseif, as ane se. there with her 
flushed cheeks and shining eyes, Soon 
after this pot jadies went to bed, But 
Mies Hardwicke was far too excited to sieep 
for some time, indeed, she iay awake 
half the night thinking what an exquisite 
arrangement it would be if by-and-bye her 
godeon ani this charming young girl were 
to fall in love with and marry each othor, 
And how, In that case, she would persuade 
them to wakethbeir home at the Manor, 
and would insist on doubling Cuester’s in- 
come—that is to say, If that somewhat dif- 
ficile young nan would listen to reason, 

‘Poor Chester,” she thought compar- 
sionately; ‘he works so bard, and is so 
foolisaly proud about money = matters, 
Very like.y, while I am comfortably in 
bed, he is sitting wearily studying tiose 
dreadtul law-books, and wearing himse.f 
to death, poor fellow,’’ ; 

Asa watter of fact, Chester Lonnox was 
at that precise moment attending a conviv- 
lal meeting at bia club, with other choice 
spirita like unto himseif—which meeting 
did not break up until an advanoed our in 
the moraing. But bia godmother, dear in- 
nocent soul, did not knuw this ; so she oon- 
tinued her benevolent plans for the light- 
ening of bis arduous daties, and for hin 
tuansformation into a Benedict, with an 
earnestness Which would bave amused him 
mightily could he wbave divined her 
thoughts. And as Auut Clemency lay 
drowally in the firelight, ber thougnts hur. 
ried fartber and furtner Into the future 
Culldren’s volves seemed to sound in the 
ailent corridera; chiidren’s eyes «amiled 
few hers, Andthen Miss Hardwicke fell 
aslecp. 

Aas the days went on tié affection between 
aunt and niece becane more firmly co- 
mented than ever. Diana, if a litt!s brusgq 16 
in her wanner at tiin6s, Was a most Intelll- 
gent and fascinating coinpanion; and such 
of tue elite of Dimaford who had calied at 
the Manor since her arrival were piéssed 
to observe tbat “she was a charming, vaoaf- 
fected gir!.’’ 

She hed sccompanied her aunt to one or 
twoof the rather ponderous ‘social even 
ings’ given by some of their nesrest 
neighbors, and had looked exceédinyly 
handsome and caisiinguigned, OF courve, 
as Diana was still in deep iwourning for her 
fatuer, she attended no more :ivoly ent: r- 
tailninenta than dé6corous tea pariies and! tis 
like, Tne giris all declared her ‘ta dear,’ 
but—and at this they could not bat mar- 
vel and try to fee! indignant-—sthe had not 
been much sought efter by any of the 
young men at thone gatherings, This, 
however, seemed to trouble ber not at a!! 
She iiked girla twice as well as men, she 
deciared ; they were far better fun. 


I expoct he may be down 





When Diana had been nearly three 
weeks atthe Manor, Chester Lennox ar- 
| rived He wes a ta well made young | 
a ve 4. a ix * ad A“ fal ’ 








voice, and ‘a smile which, if it wae rare, 
was attractive enough when it did come to 
make one regret its rarity. He did not be- 
tray any excessive admiration of Diane; 
indeed, much to bis godmother’s dissp- 
pointment, he did not affect her society ail. 
Perbaps the girl felt his defection, for at 
firat ahe seemed less gay and unconstrained 
in his presence, and rarely addressed him 
voluntarily, But this soon wore off, and 
sbe treated bim inan off band cavalier 
fashion which annoyed bim, and boded ill 
for the old lady’s plane, 

“What do you think of her, Ohester? 
asked Miss Hardwicke one afternoon, a 
few day's after her godson’s arrival, when 
Diana had gone to ber room to write some 
letters. 

“She is a handsome girl,”’ he answered 
carelessly. “Hather free and easy in ber 
manners, ian’t she?” 

“Ob, but in America girls are brought up 
diflerentiy, you know,” Miss Hardwicke 
hastened to say in deprecating tou 6s, 

“Are they?” he anawered drily. ‘They 
are brought up as ladies, I bope?”’ 

“Why, Chester, of course. What do you 
mean 7" 

‘‘Well,” he eaid, carefully knocking the 
ash off bis cigar (they were walking upand 
down the open spece in front of the ter- 
race), “Il may be rather old-fashioned in 
my ideas, but I cordially detert fast, masa- 
culine giris, and I thiuk Miss Dare ia at 
thues the reverse of ladyliike. For one 
thing, I happened to come down the east 
oorridor a litie way bebingd ber this morn- 
ing, when the suddenly caught her gown 
on the heel of her shoe, and nearly meas- 
ured ber length on the floor. Hastening to 
her assisianoe, | was petrified by hearing 
her use Janguage which from the lips of a 
nan would have been— we!) —strong to say 
the loast of it; but from a lady, waa siinply 
appalling. 1 never was #0 taken aback ip 
my iife, Of course she biushed and stam- 
mered some excuse, bul, by Jove, that sort 
of thing takes a gvod deal of exousing,”’ 

Miss Hardwicke looked troubled and 
uneasy, 

“You, | remember I once did boar her 
say —or—‘ounfound it,’ ’’ she said, unwil- 
lingly; ‘but she seemed #0 worry and 
ashamed directly, and expiained that it 
was a bad bab!t she bad got into, and that 
ber poor father bad frequently used these 
expressions, Sune prouwilaed not to do it 
ayein.’’ 

“it was not ‘confound it’ she sald upon 
this oceasion,’’ observed Mr. Levnox cwiin- 
ir, “Nothing at all like {t, Another 
thing, by the way. I found her in the 
s able-yard yesterday, laughing and joking 
in the most familiar with Jorkine’’ (Jor- 
kins), “Now,” continued the young man 
suriously, ‘if—er—she doesn’t know what 
good-breeding is, 1 think it is bigh time 
some one gave ber a hint,’’ 

“You have taken a dislike to her, Ches- 
ter,’’ sald bis godimotuer, with a littie algh, 
“And | had hoped—bad thought of your 
marrying ber,’’ 

‘Heaven forbhi!’’ ejaculated Lennox 
bastily; “1 bad an soon marry a circus 
rider !”’ 

At this moment Diana herself, dressed 
for walking, came down the steps from the 
terrace, ber hands in the pockets of the 
short dress ahe wore, Ler bat looking as 
though it had been pitobed on saayLow, and 
ber pretty lips puckerad into an unmis 
takable whistie. And what was more, the 
alr she whistled savoured inuch more of 
the music bali tian of the Jrawing room, 

“My dear!” exc.aliaed the oid lady, 
aghast. Not attieairane whistled, or lis 
associations, but because the fact of alady # 
whistilng at all succked Ler Inexpremaibiy. 
Lenuox's face 6xpreased distinct, If polite 
disapproval; and seeing this, Miss Dare 
took ber hands out of ber pockets, coased 
whistiiug, aud linked ber arm lovingly In 
her aunt's, 

“Ab, auntie, 1 awn asad tom-boy, | fear! 
Do toll me when I| transgreas the bounus 
of EKogiiau young ladytood, You know,’ 
with a littio wigh, i have not bad the ad- 
vantage Of most girla, Mr, Lennox,” turn- 
ing her grest dark eyea towards him, “J 
know you are ollen shocked a: my ways. 
Please don’t besitate wl tell ine when Il may 
or do anything very dreadtul,’’ 

Mr. Lennox replied somgwhat stimy, 
that he should not think of taking such # 
liberty, aud raining Lis cap ailgutly, turned 
off in tue direction of the gardenr, Hardiy 
had the echo of bis footsteps on toe grav 
6lied waiks died aw iy, Woen & Carr.sge 
Was s6en coming rapidly up the avenue, 


To Mies Hard wicke’s sursyprine, the venicie 
seemed to be loaded with lugysege. It 
stopped atthe hall door, anda ailght «is 
ish figure in mourning gu ont. After a 


second or two on f the serve. ts came for 
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addressing Miss Hardwicke, ‘this young 
lady — she ie Mise Dare, and tha you 
expect her,’’ 

*What!’’ excielmed his mistress, in 
ameszemen'. 

Diana cles ber aunt's erm, 

*‘Auntiel’’ she whispered breathlessly, 
"it is that girl—the one | told you of! The 
girl who travelled in the steamer witb me.” 

“W bat incredibie, what barefaced assur 
ance!” uttered Miss Herdwicke. And 
quivering with indignation she advanced 
towards the new. comer, who was leisureiy 
poring the cabmen, but who, seeing the 
old lady approach, took a few steps towards 
her, and looked nervously and hesitatingly 
from her to Diana. 

Mies Hardwicke bowed stiffly, and 
waited. 

“Aunt Olemency, is it not’’’ said the girl 
with an appearance of timidity. 

“I do not understand you, | fear,’’ re- 
plied the old lady, with much dignity. 

“But, aunt, am your niece, Diana 
Dare,'' said the stranger in faltering tones, 

Miss Hardwicke turned to the fiyman, 
who was assisting to remove the luggage. 

‘Let those boxes remain where they are,”’ 
she said, Then w the new-comer, she 
went on iclly : 

‘There must be some mistake, I thing. 
This young lady, laying her band on Dia- 
na’s arin, ‘ie my niece, Mies Dare,”’ 

The girl's face flushed, then turned dead- 
ly pale, and the scar Diaua bad spoken of 
stood out distinctly againat ber fair skin. 

“Do you not remember me?’’ said Diana, 
with an accent of compassion in her fresh 
young voice, and a shooked, troubled look 
in her eyen. 

‘1—I1 never saw you before,” stammered 
the other in evident confusion. 

But Miss Hardwicke bad heard enough. 

**You need nottry to impose upon me, 
you shameless woman!” she exciaimed, 
excitedly. ‘Il know who you are, and ali 
about you! (oat once or 1 shall send for 
the constable to remove you!”’ 

The stranger looked considerably taken 
aback ; then said in indignant tones: 

Certainly | shall go. I have no wish to 
intrude where | am not wanted. (Good af 
ternoon, madam.” And with aslight bow 
she got Into the fly again, and was driven 
rapidly away. 

During dinner Mr. Lennox was informed 
of this baretaced attempted imposture, and 
reproved Miss Dare gravely for having al 
lowed herself to talk over and confide her 
family affaires with an utter stranger. In- 
deed bis remarks upon the subject were #0 
graphic and eloquent, that at their oonclu- 
sion poor Diana, to her aunt’s dismay, was 
discovered to be in tears, 

“On, do forgive me, aunt,” she sobbed 
hysterically. ‘Il never thought of doing 
any harm. She seemed so friendly and in- 
nocent. I see now how very, foolish I 
was.” Then rising abruptly, she burzied 
from the room. lea Hardwicke glanced 
at ber godson reproachfully, and that gen- 
eae himself looked rather uncomforta- 

6, 

Diana did not appear In the drawing-room 
foreome time, and was very quiet and 
subdued all the rest of the —— 

Ohbeeter did bis best to make up for what 
he felt bad been uncalled for harshness, 
but without avail, 


‘You must forgive me,’’ be said, quite 
touched by her evident dejection. “1 did 
not mean to vex you #0 deeply. I spoke 
hastily and perhaps a littie unjustly.” 

“Ob, you were no right,” she an- 
awered with alittiesigh, She was sitting 
onalow chair nearthe fire; her hands 
clasped in her lap. She despised fancy- 
work of all kinds, and possessed the art of 
sitting perfectiy idje in an easy and pictur- 
a manner, 

bester was oertainly not in love with 
her; nevertheless, he could not but ac 
knowledge that, if alittle wanting in wo- 
manly grace and gentleness, she was, not- 
withstanding these deficiencies, a striking- 
ly handeome yofind creature, And he bad 
never seen her look so womanly as she did 
to-night 

When Miss Hardwicke awoke from her 
usual after-dinner nap, she proposed that— 
in accordance with a promise which it ap 
peared she hed made Diana some time ago 
—the famous diamonds should be unearth- 
6d from the safe, and brought downstairs, 

Accordingly Chester was intrusted with 
the key, and one of the servanta summon. 
ed to assist himin bringing down the 
brass bound box oontatning the jewels, 

They certainly were splendid diamonds, 
and as case after case was opened and tbeir 
contents flashed and ascintiliated in the 
lamplight, Diana drew a deep breath of 
adiniration, 

“Oh, auntie, they are matchlesas—mag. 
nificent !"’ the astonished gir! said ina low 
voice; “I have often heari my father 
speak of them, but 1 never dreamt they 
were anything like that,” 

The old lady was pleased at the evident 
impression her treasures created, 

“Oome here, my dear,” she said with a 
lovjng smfie, A making the girl kneel 
before her, sbe clasped the superb neockilet 
round the siender throat, and inaisted on 
trving the effect of the whole suite, 

Even Chester uttered an involuntary ex. 
pression of intense admiration at the re- 
sult. 

Diana's cheeks were flushed to a deep 
pink, her splendid eyes sbone like stars 
ander tveir thick lashes. The fiery jewels 
gieamed in her hair, in ber ears, on waist, 
neck, arms, and fingers, contrasting effect- 
ively witb the filmy biack gown she wore, 
and flashing out quivering rays of light 
like a thousand fire files, She looked like 
some eastern queen, 


When the diamonds were again con 
signed to their velvet beds, Unester, at his 
godmother’s request, took them upstairs 


again. Diana, who had quite recovered 
her usual good spirits, begged to be allow- 
ed to accompany bim. 

“I will heip carry the box,’’ she sald, 
laughing; ‘‘and besides, I do #0 want 
see the inside of that safe. You know, 
auntie, you said I might.’’ 

“What a curious key! said Diana, watch- 
ing attentively as Chester fitted it into the 
loek. “You have to press a little knob 
somewhere above, haven't you, before the 
key turne?”’ 

“Yeu,” said Chester, smiling. ‘Who 
told you?”’ 

“Auntie told me, She said no one knew 
the secret of it but herself and you. fut 
as | am one of the family, she told me too.” 
And Diana nodded her head with a pretty 
alr of iinportance, 

As she spoke the door of the safe swung 
siowly bacs, and Chester steppedin. The 
safe iteeif was let intothe wall, and was 
about the sizeof avery small room, All 
the Hardwicke plate, except that in dally 
use, was ranged methodically on the 
shelves which lined the walls, and moaflled 
In chaiwols leather bags. The box contain- 
ing the jewels bad a special corner for it- 
seit, 

Coester, having deposited the box in its 
corner, turned to his companion, who stil! 
avood in the oorridor, 

“Would you like to comein?”’ he said, 
holding out bia band, and feeling really 
vexed with bimeseif for hie unreasonable 
prejudice against this lovely girl, who 
seemed to try so hard, at times, to be gentle 
and conventional. ‘Take care, Neither 
you nor I can stand upright here.” 

Diana entered cautiously, for the ceiling 
was low, and Chester exerted himsef so 
far as tounroll trom their wrappings the 
curiously chased punch-bowls, fagons, 
candle-sticks, &o,, and to relate the many 
quaint legends concerning them, which 
had descended, like the plate itself, 
through countless countless generations. 
Diana was deeply interested ; but the lock, 
with ite concealed spring apd curious ac- 
tion, seemed to take her fancy almost more 
than anything. She made Lennox show 
berthe working of tbe spring again and 
again, and thanked him very prettily aa 
they went slowly down the staircase to- 
gether. And be, strangeély-constituted 

oung man, felt obdurately conscious that 
n spite of ber beauty and winsome ways 
be certainly did not like her, 

At least—well, be was not quite sure. 
And Diana, naughty Diana, was smiling 
misobievously. hy? 

For two days after the ‘diamond show,’’ 
as Diana oalied it, her aunt noticed that she 
always madea pointof meeting the post- 
man, morning and evening, at the foot of 
the wvenue, On the third day she entered 
the morning-room just after breakfest with 
rather a heightened color, and with an open 
letver in her hand. ‘ 


Miss Hardwicke was alone, Ohester hav- 
ing gone round to the staples. Diana 
banded her aunt a sinall bundle of letters, 
then nervously twisting the paper she held, 
she said in a low voice: 

‘Auntie, may I speak to you about some- 
thing?” 

“Certainly, my dear. You need not bave 
to ask that, I should think. What-is it, 
child ?”’ 

Tne girl hesitated, then said frankly: 

“I bave something to tell you, auntie, 
Something 1 ought to have told you be- 
fore,”’ 

Miss Hardwicke looked vaguely alarmed, 

‘Well dear?’’ she said anxiously. 

“]~—I ought to bave told you before 
now,” stammered the girl, “that—that I 
have a lover—that 1 am engaged to be mar- 
ried ?” 

The old lady did not speak for a few mo. 
ments, Nhe was conscious of a keen pang 
of disappointment; for she thought she bad 
observed an alteration in her godson’s 
manner to the wayward Diana during the 
last few days, and had boped great things, 
For was not that love the moat lasting tuat 
began with “a little aversion” ? 

Then a sudden hope inspired her, 

‘*My dear,” leaning eagerly forward, ‘‘is 
it—ie it Ohester ?”’ 

“Chester ?’’ repeated Diana. Then the 
excitable girl burst into a wild peal of hys 
terical laughter. ‘On, forgive me, sbe 
gasped, controiiing herself with an effort. 
*Buat J could not belp thinking how dis- 
gusted poor Mr, Lennox would be if you 
suggested that be even admired me! Ob, 
no, He—my lover—bis name is Clarence 
Lorimer, He is a good bit older than [| am, 
and,’’ shy.iy, ‘very fond of me. Father 
liked him.” 

Miss Hardwicke’s interest was aroused, 

‘‘My nephew approved of the engags- 
ment, then ?” shesaid. “Bat, Diana, wuy 
er? oy not tell me before ?’’ 

‘We agree to keep it a secret,’’ said the 
girl simply, “until Ciarence could make a 
bome for me, Father thought it vesi. But 
I just nad this letter from him, in which 
he saye—— Hut please read it, auntie,’’ 

“On, wy dear,’ said the old lady, much 
pleased, ‘‘but—Mr, Lorimer? Wiline liks 
that?” 

‘Oh, yes, I've told him all about you, 
and how very good you have been to me.’, 

So Miss Hardwicke put on her spectacies, 
and read Diana’s love-letter. It wasa ten- 
cer, wanly episile, and sensible withal, 
Miss Hardwicke felt sure she should like 
the writer. 

“You sly little puss!” she said, as she 
folded it up. ‘“S» that was the reason you 
always met the postman.” Then after a 
minute, Diana, do you think Mr. Lorimer 
would oare to come here fora little time? 


He would find it quiet, of course, for Uhes- 
ter leaves us in a few days; but,’’ niecuiev- 
lously, “perhaps you cou manage wo 
amuse him, eh? 





‘ ana’s face flushed with pleasure 


“Ob, auntie, do you mean it?” 

Ot course my dear. You are my child 
pow ; and where should you receive your 
affianced husband if not bere? 

He is in Liverpool, he says, does be not? 
1 shall write a little note for you to enclose 
in yours. My dear, dear child, I trast you 
may be very*happy.” And the old lady 
drew thegiri into her arms, and kissed 
her, 

Diana’s fiance wrote to say he would be 
delighted to visit Dimsford Manor; and he 
arrivod within tweaty-foar hours after (he 
letter, 

He was a tall, powerfully-bullt man of 
aboat forty; dark, and of a rather coarse 
expression of countenance. Lennox men- 
taliy set Lim down asa ‘cad”: aad even 
Miss Hardwicke felt a strong shock of dis- 
appointment, and sighed as she contrasted 
him with ber distinguished ooking god- 
son, 

I may as well acknowledge, by the way, 
that the Jatter made himself as disagreea- 
bie to the new-comer as a gentleman can 
be without ceasing to bea gentieman, 

But Mr, Lorimer did not seem to resent 
this at ail; indeed, it appeared to amuse 
bim rather than otherwise, He had an 
oily, suave manner, too, peculiarly aggra- 
vatiag to Chester, who, for bis part, won. 
dered what any viri could see in tne fellow. 
Notthat he had the slightest feeling of 
jealousy inthe matter ; Ou the contrary, In 
spite of nis late efloria to “do the polite” 
to Diana, he feit himself more unacocounts- 
bly repelled by that young lady than ever. 
Nor did the following littie scone tend to 
increase his respect for ber, 

One wari sunny afternoon be caine upon 
the enraged pair in the lonely part of the 
wood, “Fney did not see bim, and contin- 
ued their conversation uninterre pled. 

He observed, to bis disgust, tnat Diana 
was smoking —not @ Cigarette, as he Knew 
sne frequentiy did, sub rosa— but a very 
weil-Hlavored cigar. She was apparentiy 
enjoying it, too, as, Seated ou the grass, she 
i soed syainst a tree, with her arius folded, 
and ber hat tiited over ber 6yes, apparentiy 
listening attentively to what ber fauce was 
saying: 

Suddenly she removed the cigar from her 
rosy lips, and made some remark, of course 
inaudivie to Chester, which seemed to 
amuse Mr, Lorimer mightily, He burst 
into a roar of laugbter, and slapping his 
future bride heartily onthe shouiuder, ex- 
claimed in tones of keen enjoyment, 
«Good, for you, litle one! By Jove—good, 
for you!”’ 

Tue unseen spectator of this lover like 
caress curled his lipcontemptuously, If 
Diana had been easy-going and fas. before 
Mr. Lorimer’s arrival, she was ten times 
worse now. Nay, at times sve positively 
seemed to go out of her way to ao and say 
the moat unladylike things, 

For inetance, in coming down Stairs that 
very morning, Chester had se@:. her chuck 
Eliza Jane—the pretty waiting inaid—un- 
der the chin, with asly wink which would 
not have done discredit to a British dragon; 
much to that demsei’s indignation. 

Poor Diana, by the way, Was n0t a favor. 
ite with the servants at the Manor, w o 
considered her ‘‘no lady,’’ principally be- 
cause she scoffed at tne idea of a lady’s 
maid, and kept all her belongings scrupu- 
lously under lock and key. 

Tue “fast’’ young lady was just coming 
into vogue at the time of wnich | write,and 
the type had always aroused Chester's 
suprewe and unmitigated contempt. Bat 
Diana carried it a shade further than auy 
woman he knew. Even thia cad, it ap- 
peared, did not respect ber, Lennox thought 
scorntully. 


He was turning away in haughty disgust, 
wondering bow bis gentie retined god- 
mother could be so infatuated with ais pro- 
noncee niece, when a remark in Diana’s 
clear disiinct tones arrested nium, 

lt was only the first words ve heard ; the 
rest was in alow rapid undertone. Whuat- 
ever their iinport was, it drove the blood 
away from Chester Lennox’s face, and he 
deliberately leaned against a tree, and— 
listened ! 

That night at dinner Lennox sald care 
leesly, addressing bis godmother : 

“I have to go up to town in the morning 
Have you any s0.nmissions for me ?’’ 

‘“*Yos, my dear, 1 think 6o. 1 will make 
Ou a iittie list of some things 1 want, if 
you wiil be so good as to get them for me, 
W ven shail you return ?’’ she went on. 

“On, the day after to morrow,’ he an- 
swered, “I have rather a particular en- 
gagement to-morrow night.” 

“Jt will be horribly siow without you,’’ 
said Diana, with a littie shake of her close- 
cropped head, 

‘Wiillt?’’ said Mr. Lennox, disagreea- 
bly and curtly’ ‘4 must bope to uinke it 
more lively tor you on wy return,’’ 

Next morning Mr, Lenoox took bis de- 
partare by the early train, Diana, having 
got up an hour earlier than her wont, 
poureu ont the coffee for him, and waved 
her haodkerchief frow the doorstep as he 
drove down the avenue, Tne firsto! which 
attentions the recipient acknowledged very 
ungraciously, and the last, uot atail, 

Toe day passed as usual, Mies Hard- 
wicke retired early, baving a slignt cold; 
and Diana brought ber a tumbler of hot 

ort wine nexus, after the old iady was in 

ed. She fancied ner niece looked pale and 
tired. Certatniy sue was unuenaliy silent, 

Shortly after two o'’ciock, when the old 
house was wrapped in sieep and silence, a 
littie group of fuur men quietly skirted the 
laureéis Of the 6ast Side of tue house, and 
took up their position in the shadoweu cor. 





ner of a heavy buttress, near the window 
of the moroing-room, 
Toe watob-dog, which was always loosed | 
| Al might, Degan wo Dark wiidly, then became 
' suddenly siient. In the husn tnat! »wed 








one of the men geveéa low, peculiar whjs. 
tle. He was standing just under the morn. 
ing room window, bis figure but dimly 
visible in the pale starlight, His compan. 
jons remained like statues in the eep 
sbadow. 

In a few moments the window was cau. 
tiously opened—it was low, barely four feet 
— ground—and a hoarse voles whis- 

r : 

“Im allright? Have you fixed the dog? 
It’s deuced dark. Tarn on your lantern,” 

“All’ right. Be quick,’t was the almost 
inaudible reply from below, 

“Catch, then,”’ 

Whereupon three good-sissd bags were 
banded out, slowly and carefally—tfor they 
appeared to be very hsavyy—and were 
silently received and deposited on the 
ground by the man outside, Then, one 
after the other, two figures, a man’sand a 
wowan’s, swung themselves noiselessiy 
from the window. But ere their feet 
touched the ground, the man who awaited 
them raised bis hand, and almost simulten. 
eously his hitherto motionless and unseen 
com panious sprang forward, and surround. 
ing the descending couple, in lessthan bait 
a minute handcufied them both secaureiy, 

The light of a ball’s eye lantern, which 
was immediately levelled on their facen, 
suowed the man to be Clarence Lorimer, 
and the woman—!)!ana Dare, 

An awful oath burst from Lorimer’s |i ps, 

“It’s ail up, Bill,” ne muttered, address. 
ing bis hance, who was struggling fiercely, 
aud making use of the most appalling lan- 
guage, 

‘As neata jobasever { managed,’’ re- 
marked the wan who had whisied, and 
who was, in fact, a spry-looking detective 
from Sootland Yard. “And we have ty 
thank you, Mr. Lennox, for the capture of 
a gang of a8 thoroughgoing scoundrels as 
we've bad our eye on for a long time— 
fatber, son, and pai”’ 


“Oa, you’re a wily one, you are!” one of 
the consiables was saying adwiringly to 
Lorimer, ‘But you're not quite so wily as 
you ought to be, We've navbed your pal, 
too. You'll find him waiting for you where 
you’re going. 

“Sare, but it’s the pretty gurl ye make, 
Bili,’’ the Other constable was saying with 
a grin to his prisoner. “By the powers, 
now, 1’d almost like to kiss ye menelf. It 
was a forlorn widow you were the last time, 
wasn’t it?’’ 

Here Lennox, who had been interchang- 
ing a few rapid words with the detective, 
turned to * Diana,” who was regarding him 
wits panting breath, and vengefal eyes, 

“My good boy,’’ he said drily, spare us 
any wore bad language. Yours was a 
splendid scheme, and admirably carried 
out—so far. But, Mr, Bili Davis, or what- 
ever your Cwn naine laay be, next time you 
and your father have any liltie game of the 
kind on band, let me advise you, mereiy 
asa precaution, oot to discuss your plans 
in the open ais, unless you are sure there is 
no one within hearing.” 

Toen, turning to tue constab!e’s he oon- 
tinued, “Take the fellows round to the 
hall-door, men, I will ciimb in here, and 
Open it for you.”’ 

As he spoke he swung himself up to the 
Window-siil in the seuni darkness, and dis- 
appeared into the roor:. The oonstabies 
obeyed, and conveying their prisoners with 
their preciaus booty into the house, watched 
them with grim vigilance until the morn- 


ing. 

No words can express Miss Hard wicke’s 
speechiéess incredulous dismay, when spe 
awoke froin her drugged sieep and heard 
ber godson’s tale, 

At first she absolutely refused to believe 
in the treacbery of the girl whom sbe had 
loved 80 warmly, and wuo now turned out 
to be no girl at ail, 

She insisied ou rising atonce; and com: 
manded that (he prisousrs should not be 
removed until she had seen them. 

“J won’t believe it, Cuester,’”’ she said 
piteousiy, a8 be gave her his arm aown- 
Stairs. ‘1 can’t beileve it, unless she tells 
me herse:f, A boy!’’ hysterically. ‘Ob, it 
18 lus possible !”’ 

Toe ci-devant Diana, otherwise Mr. Bill 
Davis, was seated sulienily on the table in 
tue morning room, At the sight of the 
handcuffs On the shapely white wrists, Miss 
Hardwicke’s lips trembled, 

‘Is it—is it true woat they tell me ?” the 
old lady faltered, looking wistfuily at ive 
handsome, averted face, ‘“that—that you 
are—tbat man’s son?” 

There was @ pause, then the boy raised 
his head, 

“Yes,” be answered huskily, ‘it is quite 
true, l’ve deceived you aii along. We 
met the girl, your niece, on board the 
steamer; and ibe little fool told me ail her 
history, and about you, and—yuu know tue 
rest. Of course that day she came bere she 
didn’t recognise me in women’s ciotues, 
and—I kept back back all the letters tbat 
came afterwarde trom Southport. You— 
you’ve been moriaily kind to m6, and— 
and—’’ Here the boy stopped, bit his iip 
vio.ently, and threw back his bead. 

“Shut up, you young fool,” growled his 
wortuy fatuer, 

“Take me away, Chester,’’ sald the old 
lady faintly. 

1 will Onuiy add that in the course of & 
few daysihe poor little bona fide Diana 
(who had gone back to her mother’s 
Iriends) was brought by Mr. Lennox, after 
many 6xXplanations and apologies, back t° 
D.imeford, 

Bat Miss Hard wicke did not ‘‘take’’ to ber 
a8 8D6 had done to ner ciever persona I, 
and met ali the giril’s haif-eby advance’ 
witha cold reluctant kindness, mentally 


contrasting her paie little face and slight 
Hgure witn the splendid physique & 
beautiful though deceitful eyes 0 


lana. Nor did she cease to remin 
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that if she hed not forgotten herself so far 
as to “strike up an acquaintance’’—such 
was theold lady's phase—with a strange 
young manon board a steamer, all this 
trouble would have been avoided. 

However, if Miss Hardwicke did not ap- 
preciate ber grand-niece, it is satisfactory 
to know that Mr. Cheater Lennox infinitely 

referred ber to her predecessor. 

{ndeed, hesbowed bis predilection so 
strongly that be ultimately prevailed upon 
ber to marry him, from which we may con- 
oc ude that the attraction wes mutual. But 
—they did not reside at Dimsford Manor. 

a 


THE FOLKLORE OF FIRE. 


HE GIFT of fire, of allthe gifts whiob 
a bountifal Creator has bestowed on 
mankind, is perbaps the most useful; 
his being 80,it is one of the most natural 
things in the world that in early days, 
when everything wasasubject of amase- 
ment and notbing seemed commonplace, 
fire gave raise toa great deal of folklore, 
jts mysterious origin and varied powers 
were subjects which the popular fancy 
seomed never weary of dwelling upon. 

As to how fire first became known to the 
inhabitants of the earth there is a Persian 
tradition thet it was discovered by Husb- 
enk, a powerful bero, in an encounter with 
adragon. He buried a huge stone at the 
monster, but it missed the mark, struck a 
rock, and 89 was broken in pieces, ‘Light 
shone fro:a the dark pebble, the heart of 
the rock tlashed out in giory, and fire was 
seen for tne first time in the world,”’ 

The blacks of Gippsland, in the colony of 
Victoria, tel: that fire was brought to eartn 
by @ moan who was changed intoa bird. 
Fire was then in possession of two women 
who detested the blacks, A man friendly 
disposed to them stole it when the women’s 
backs were turued, and was changed into 
‘a little bird with a red mark on its tail, 
which is the mark of fire” 

Another Australian legend has it that fire 
was stolen by the hawk [rom tne bandicoot 
and given to men. In a third it is said that 
a man held his spear to the sun and so got 
a light, which reminds one of the classical 
tale of now Prometheus brought to earth 
the torch he bad lighted at the sun’schariot. 

The golden or fire-crested wren is said in 
Brittany to have been the fire-bringer, We 
mention when writing about birds that 
the ancients held tbe wren in great vener- 
ation as the heavenly messenger that 
brought fire to tv6 earth, though it dispat- 
6d tuis honor with the eagle, 

One of the primitive races of North Amer- 
ica has a tradition that fire was originally 
stolen by animais from the cuttle fish. The 
Dakotas assert that their ancestors obtained 
fire from the sparks which @ friendly pan- 
ther struck with bis sharp claws as it scam 
pered over a stony hillside, 

Tbe reverence shown at the present day 
to fre in many parts of the world carries 
us back to the old time when fire was look- 
ed upon as a divinity,and every hearth 
Was an altar. In mauy places it is held 
that nothing unclean should be thrown in- 
to it. To spit in one’s fire isan unpardon- 
able offence in Albania, Fire is held to be 
80 sacred by some of the inhabitants of Rus- 
sian Turkestan that they wi'l not even 
biow outa ligbt for fear of rendering the 
flame impure with their breath. 

The fire is the central point of family 
life, In tact, in the distant past, says M. 
Elie Recilus, ‘Tbe family, as it ie called 
nowadays, developed itself after tbe human 
couple and their children had their own 
fireplace and not before.” 

The hearth is woman’s special sphere, 
and we find some odd notions connecting 
her with the fire, over which she presides 
as the guardian angel. 

When a bride returns from church in 
some parts of Germany, upon entering her 
new home, she bows to the fire, walks 
thrice round it, burns threeof her hairs, 
and then binds & red string round her 
body. 

A safe haven for scolds was pointed out 
to the traveller Pallas when be was amongst 
the Mongois of Central Asia. 

A wowan, be was told, might indulge in 
the vilest abuse and insult, and no one 
would dareto touch ber, 60 long as she 
stood between the bed and the fireplace. 

The Deity was adored in the country at 
ove time under the image of fire. Traces 
of this worsbip long existed in the form of 
the Beltane celebration, whic was held 
every year on tue first of May. 

The name Beltane is made up of bel, the 
Oeitic god of light, and tin, méaning fire. 

Similar festivals took place at midsum. 
mer and in the beginning of November, 

The earliest notices of Beltane dates from 
the beginning of tne téenib century, and we 
learn from it that it was the custom to kin- 
die two tires quite close together. Between 
these fires both men and cattle were driven 
under the belief that health was in that way 
promoted, and the disease charmed away, 

These superstitious fires were observed 
in Ireland about the close of tue eighteenth 
century by a clergyman during hia visit to 
that country, 

“Atthe house where I was entertained,’’ 
he says, “in the summer of 1782, it was 
told methat we shovld see at midnight 
tbe most singular signt in Ireland, which 
was tne lighting of fires !n honor of the 
sun. Accordingly, exactly at midnight the 
fires began to appear, and taking the ad- 
vantage of going up to the leads of the 
house, which had a widely extended view, 
I saw on a radius of thirty miles all around, 
the fires burning on every eminence which 
the country afforded. 1 had a furtLer satis. 


faction in learning from undoubted author- 
ity that the people danoed round the fires, 
and ai the close went through tbe fires, and 


thelr sons and daughters, together 
attle, pass through the fre; and 





the whole was conducted with religious 
solemnity.’’ 

Uatil quite a recent period bonfires were 
lignted on Midsummer Eve in the northern 
parte of Eagland and Wales, The.first of 
November was devoted by the ancient 
Welsh to fire-worsh!p,and in the Highlands 
of Scotiand bonfires at Haliowe’en were 
long & recogn!zei institation. 

Fire has been often used by the super- 
stitlonsto expelthe demons of sickness. 
The Australian sorcerer in cases of accident 
‘touches with fire the part that ts injared. 
Toe fire cure in Patagonia is to throw buro- 
ing brands into the air,accom panied by the 
discharge of guns and revuivers, When 
children are ili in Tarkestan they are made 
to jump over buruing fires, and ere struck 
on the back seven times, whilst with every 
stroke the demon ts ordered to‘'come out!’’ 
‘‘begone to the sea!” and ‘Hurry off to the 
desert!’ 

For warding off and curing diseases 
amongst ca‘tie, fire bas been extensively 
employed in Europe, It was supposed 
effectually to defeat the soorcery to which 
the disease was assigned. The fire for this 
purpose was obtained by the primitive 
method of rubbing wood against wood, or 
by the friction of a rope against a stake. 
Fire struck from metal was supposed not to 
have the requisite virtue, and in some in- 
s:ances the person who performed the cere. 
mony were required to divest themselves 
ol any metal wuich mignt be about thew, 

In a Mecklenburg village some time ago 
there was a murrain amongst the cattie. To 
charm itaway the authorities ordereda wild 
fireto be lit, For two hours they tried in 
vain to obtain a spark, but the want of suc. 
coss was set down to neitber the greenness 
of the wood nor to the dampness of the vir, 
but to the contrariness of an cld lady who, 
disbelieving in the superstition, refused to 
extinguish her pigbt lamp. It seems that 
to be of any service the wild fire must burn 
alone, At last the old lady was induced to 
givein and fire was obtained. It must, 
however, bave been of bad quality, for it 
did not put a stop to the murrain. 

W hen disease came to cut off the pigs in 
outlandish places on the Continent, the 
wild fire was also often kindled. It nad to 
be lit by married imen; bachelors for the 
purpose were of no use at all. Similar 
practices are atill followed by the shepherds 
in the mountainous districts of France and 
it ia not so long since they becawe extinct 
in the Higblands of Scotland, 

Extraordinary notions have been held 
regarding tue information as to the future 
to be derived by keeping a watchful eye on 
tve fire, The aucient Greeks and Romans 
were great believers in this sortof propnetic 
business, If the fiames did not crackle, 
but burned silently {aoa pyramidal form, 
the omen was held to be favoravie, Some- 
times tuey turew pitch on the fire, and If it 
biez+d up immediately it was looked On as 
a lucky sign. 

Omen-mongers of modern times, who see 
as much in the fire as ever the ancients did, 
are referred to by Defoe in his ‘‘Memoira of 
Duncan Campbell.’’ ‘‘Tbey perce.ve,”’ he 
says, “swords, guns, casties, churches, 
prisons, ccffias, wedding ring, bags of 
money, men and women, or whatever they 
wish or fea, platnly deciphered in the 
glowing coals,” 

When a hollow cinder is thrown out of 
the fire by ajetof gas from burning coals, 
itis looked on asa ocffin if it be long in 
shape, but if it be round it isa money- 

arse, Readers of “The Vicarof Wake. 
neld’” will remember how tne vicar’s 
daughters -the wish father to the though— 
“saw rings in the candle, purses bounced 
from the fire, and true love-knots lurke’ 
in the bottom of every teacup.” 

A fiake of soot hanging at the bars of the 
grate denotes the visit of a stranger, and he 
is believed to be coming from tbe part of 
the country nearest the so t. 

The bands were clapped close to the flake 
of soot, and if the current produced biew it 
off at the firat clap, the stranger was sald to 
ve coming that very day. Iftre second 
clap biew it off, he was coming the day 
after, and 80 on. 

W ben the tire suddenly blazed up lt was 
beid tobe another warning ofa stranger 
being near, The sudden breaking out of 
flame from an almost dead fire vetokened 

Oy. 
, Tne popular supermition regarding the 
falling of salt towarda any person extends 
alsoto fire. The tatter is to be taken as 
ominous of evil; he or she wili soon sufter 
froin the ¢ ffects of anger. 

In Lancasbire young peop'e lightly atir 
the fire with the poker to test the bumor of 
their lovers. Iftne fire blazoa brightiy the 
lover ia good bumored, if not he Is ‘cross as 
two sticks.” 

Another superstitious practice in Laneca- 
sbire is to throw a person’s bair on the fire 
witb a view to finding out whetner he wii! 
live long. If it burns brigA@tly it is hela to 
be a sure Sign that the individual will reach 
a good old age, The brighter the flame the 
longer the life, 

It used to be thought a fatal omen if a 
fire died out on the hearth. In Lancashire 
itis beld that if any householder’s fire does 
not burn through the night of New Years 
Eve, it betokens bad luck for all the ensu- 
ing year. 

lo Yorksbire the unlucky day for letting 
a light be taken out of the Louse appears to 
be Christmas Day. 

To the folkiore of the weather our tires 
contribute a considerable number of items. 
These are amongst the ‘Nature's Secret” 
disclosed by Wilistord. Wohoen, he says, 
our common fires buro with a pale fla:ne 
they presage fou! weather. 

If the fire makes a buzzing noise it ia a 


‘ 


they sparkie (the soot upon them being 
aflame) it pressges rain. 

When the fire scortohes and burns more 
vebementiy than usual it is a sign of 
frosty weather; but if tee live ooaia shine 
brighter than ordinary # other times rain 
may be looked for, 

If wood orany other fuel crackles and 
emite wind more than ordinary, it is an ev- 
ident sigao of tempestuous weather near at 
band ; and the sudden and plentiful falling 
of soot heralds rain. 

“A very popular charm,” says Mr, Dyer 
“for reviving a fire when it bas burn 
down, is to set the poker across the heart, 
with the forepart leaning against the top 
bar of the grate. The poker and the top 
bar thus combined form a cross, and 80 de. 
feat the malice of the witches and demons 
who preside over smoky chimneys, 

Oae notion ia that the poker when In this 
position creates a draught, butthe real 
meaning of this barmless superstition is, 
perhaps, the one we bave just given.” 

Candies bave many superstitions ocon- 
nected with them. The ‘‘fungous parceis,’’ 
as Sir Thomas Browne calis them, about 
the wicks of candies, are usually said to 
foreteli the arrival of strangers, In several 
places in Engiand they were known as let- 
tere at the candle, as if, says Brand, ‘they 
were the forerunners of some strange 
news," 

Innkeepers in Ansterdam, about the 
close of the seventeenth century, calied 
them “good men,” and held that they were 
luoky when they burned long and brillant, 
in which case they supposed they would 
bring customers; but when they soon went 
Oo. eney imegined that the customers al- 
ready under their roofs would s00n pack op 
and go. 

To enuff out a candle by accident was 
held to be a sign of matrimony. 

Something may be learned from the way 
a canudie burns. “If acandie barn biue,”’ 
says an old writer, ‘it is a sign there is a 
spirit in the house, or not far irom it.’’ 

Oandies burning blue are amongat the 
favorite furniture of ghost stories. 

In Wilisford’s “‘Natare’s Secrete,”” from 
which we have already quoted, the burn 
ing of a candle is set down an an indicator 
of the weather, ‘if the flame of a candie, 
lamp, or auy other fire,’’ wearetold, ‘does 
wave or wind itself when there is no sen 
sible or visible cause, except some windy 
weather,’”’ 

“When candies or lamps wiil not so 
readily kindle as at other times, it ia a sign 
of wet weather near at bhand.’’ 

‘“W ben candlee or lamps do sparkle and 
rise up with little fumes, or their wicks 
awell with things on them like mushrooms, 
these are signs of ensuing wet weatber.’’ 

A collection of tallow rising up against 
the wick ofa candle is known asa wina- 
ing sheet. When it ia seen, say the super- 
stitions, there will soon be a death in the 
family. 

Giris who want to know the atate of their 
sweethearts afiections have been known to 
practise a curious piece of divination witb 
a candie andapin. She who maker the 
trial takes a pin and cautiously sticks it 
through the substance of the candle, mak- 
ir g sure at the sane time that it pierces tue 
wick. Whiist doing so she repeats the fol- 
lowing rbyme : — 


“It’s not this candle alone I atick, 
Bat A. B.’s beart I mean to prick; 

W betber he be asleep or awake, 

1’d have him come to me and speak.” 


She tben watches the candle as it burns 
away, and if the pin remains in the wick 
after the fame bas made its way below the 
place in which it was inserted, she may go 
to rest with an easy mind, for the loved one 
will be sure to vielt per in dreams, If the 
pin drops out, however, it isa sign that he 
is faithiees and not worth thinking about 
any more, 

A pleasing saying used to be uttered In 
Ireland when tuey extinguished a candle 
lt was this: ‘‘May the Lord renew tue 
iight of Heaven!”’ 

Tr 

A PLUOKY WOMAN S KBWARD.—NSayjysa 
cespaich from Poughkeepsie, N_ Y,: 
When a freight train dashed into fallen 
rocks in Beverley cut, on the Hudson Riv- 
er Raliroad, one morning befure daylight 
asbort time ago, Mra. Groves, the wife of 
the flagman neer by, got vut of ber bed and 
ran up the track haif aimliie in her night 
clothes, with a red iigbtin ber bani,to stop 
an 6xpresa about due, A day or two ago 
General Manager, J. M. Touoey, of tne 
road, informed Mrs,(sroves that the KF xecu 
tive Committee of the road had voted her 
$100 for the good service ane bad performed 
aud banded ber ten newten dollar goid 
pieces, ‘God bless you!” spe said, as the 
coins jingled in ber band, and, in reply to 
Mr. Toucey a8 to wuat 8116 was golog to do 
with the money, she said: ‘lam going up 
Coid Spring to put it in the bank, and I’m 
not going up In my nightclothes,nayther,” 

_-—(> °° > ——— 

Ong who is .eaning and Wttering cannot 
assist another to rise, He must stand firm- 
ly on bis own feet if he would put forth a 
strong band to lift op bis falling brother, 
So, if we would confer the blessing of in- 
dependences upon Olners, We must attain it 
for ourselves, for we shape their lives and 
characters not 60 couch by what we say and 


doas by whatwe are. ‘Mania hisown 
star, and the soul that can render an honest 
and a perfect nan commands a.) ligt.t, all 


influence, ai! fate.” 
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To recognize the sesdacf virtue in the 
hearta of others, and to ald in ther devel- 
opment, is one of the noblem objects in hu- 
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It seems that the Tunisians have a rather 
unpleasant custom of ‘fattening up” their 
xirlafor marriage, A girl after she is be- 
trothed is cooped up ina email room. 
Shackles of silver or gold are put upon ber 
ankles and wrists asa piece of dress. If 
abe is to be married to a man who has dis 
charged, despatched, or lost a former wife, 
the shackles which the former wife wore 
are put apon the new bride’s limbs, and 
abe is fed until they are filled up to the 
proper thickness, This is sometimes no 
easy matter. 

Fashion's mandate thet purses, reticuler, 
travelling begs and foutwear must be made 
of alligator hide bas made alligator bunting 
an industry in Louisiana and Florida, aod 
the monsters are rapidly being exterm!- 
nated. So marked bas been this destruc- 
tion that the police jary of Piaquemines 
parish, Louisiana, have been compelled to 
prohibit further hunting. It seems that 
alligators feed largely on muskrate, and 
since the lessening of the number of the 
former the rate have increased enormously 
and have seriously damaged crops. 


A wealthy citizen of Cincinnati, who died 
recently, left a clause in hia will providing 
that one of bis sonsshould be charged with 
$1,000 in “proof coin,” It seema that he 
bad an old desk athis bhomein wich he 
kept his private papers, In one of the 
drawers he would throw the small ooin and 
change that came to bis hand. This had 
been going on for years, until the sum had 
reached $1000 The money disappeared, 
and the theft was traced to a wayward son, 
This was several years ago. In the mean- 
time the son contracted an unfortunate ma- 
trimonial alilance, disappeared from Oin- 
cinnat!, and has notsince returned. But 
the fatber remembered the crime, and the 
abstraction will face tne young man when 
be comes to draw bis portion of the es- 
tate. 


A story is going the rounds in Serlin 
concerning Bismerck’s ijittle grandson, 
who was taken by bis mother toa shop 
where she was inthe habit of buying his 
clothes ready made, ‘because they are lems 
expensive than those specially made,’”’ On 
this occasion the little man set up a loud 
how! when his mother indicated that ane 
preferred tbe clothes of her growing boy to 
be rather large, so that there wouid be 
room for his ‘growing into them,’’ '*W hat- 
ever makes you behave in this babyish 
way?’’ asked Countess Kantzau, and the re- 
ply was: “Whenever I goto play at the 
aohloss with the Orown Prince and Prince 
Kitel, they always laugh at my largo 
clothes, and say that 1 have to wear out 
grandpapa’s old trousers,” 


A correspondent of the Farmington, Me., 
Chrontcle describes the funeral of one 
Moses Judkina, of Fayette, Me., sixty years 
ago. The coffin was placed upon a bier, 
and this was carried on the sbou!ders of 
the bearers, It wasalong distance, bya 
hilly route, from the Kidge to Fayette Uor- 
ner, where the body was buried. A num-.- 
berof young men acted as bearers, The 
funeral wok place in hot weather, and 
when one set of four became heated and 
tired they transferred their burden to the 
shoulders of four others, From time to 
time the soleinn procession halted and all 
ita members were refreshed by a draught 
ofrum. Capt Samuel Tuck had charge of 
the supply of liquor conveyed for the pur 
pose, Four gallons of this liquid refresh- 
ment were disposed to the thirsty company 
before the Obseqyulos were completed, 


'The Inventor of this automatic cash and 
parcel system,’’ sald a salesman in one of 
the big New York shops recently as he 
awitcbed his customer’s purchase and 
money up Into the alr and sent it whirling 
away to a central change and wrapping s'a- 
tion, ‘‘was a poor shop boy like myseif. He 
sold ont for $100 000, but couid be making 
a great dea! more than the Income of that 
sum nowi!! he bad heldon, Look atthia 
sbop; the aisles are not filled up with cash 
boys or oash girls, and the customers have 
more room and better alr, We have 
automatic «tations In use, and we pay a 
royalty of $20 @ year for each station. That 
maker a total of $1500 a year for the «er 
vice, Sappose we employed ) cash boys 
we couldn’t get along with leas—and paid 
them the low figure of $130a year. We 
could get them for that, cheap as it seeiuna, 


They wouid cost us % 500 ine year, Quite 

a eaving, ien’tii? Who waa toe inventor? 

He wasa Philadelphia salesman named 
kensderler 
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THE RULE OF BEAUTY. 











BY BDITH BK. CUTHEBLL. 





O, TOTO, I don’t think you can come 

N with me to-day,’ said little Lady 

Lilian, patting the soft silky coat of 

her pet King Charies Spaniel. “Go back 
Toto." 

Toto did not understand it at all. He 
was used to accompanying bie little mie 
tren everywhere, used to doing what be 
liked, and to not being thwarted. 

“A pionic on the moors is not the place 
for a little London doggie like you,” added 
Lilien, 

“Na,indeed !" said Donald the gilile, who 
was holding the rough shooting pony for 
his little Lady to mount; ‘na, indeed! I 
mak’ na doobt it will be te:rin’ hia soft 
jang hair he'll be 'mong the garse and the 
beather,"’ 

So Toto, much to his disgust, waa left 
behind to spend a long dayalone at the 
shooting lodge,and Lady Lillian oo her 
pony, Donald at ber beels, followed the 
rest of the ladies and the pony which car- 
ried the lunch. 

lt was whetin Sootland,where it rains so 
much, might be called a fine day; for it did 
not absolutely pour, Hut the sky was 
lowering; the clouds covered the bighest 
hills, and looked aa if they meant to de- 
scend lower allll. 

Raut to littie Lady Lilian, only just Iib- 
erated for her holidays from smoky L»n- 
don, from being neatly dressed and gloved 
to walk solemnly with her governess in 
Keneingtou Garaens, what could be more 
deligbtiul than to be let loose ona Soot- 
tieh moor? 

All the way to luncheon spot ber tongue 
never ceased wagg!ng, as #ebhe chattered to 
her sunt and to her motber; pestered silient 
Donald with questions, and laughed and 
shouted over each new flower, each fresh 
mountain that rose on the borizon, and 
every grouse or blackoook that whirred in- 
to the atr, 

At lunch tine she was silent, for the 
mountain alr bad made ber ravenous, Then 
she remembered Toto, 

“Dear Toto! I wish he were here. He 
would #0 enjoy some of this veal ple !’’ 

‘“jreedy littie animal!’ sald her elder 
brother. ‘He thinks of nothing but eating 
A pampered little lapdog like that should 
have been left behind in London,” 

“Then I should have bad to be left be- 
hind, too, Algy, and 1 am sure nobody 
would bave liked that! Toto muy be 
greedy, I know be is, Bat you shan’t call 
him 90, though.” 

Luncheon over the party broke up. The 
shooters went off t> another hilleide, on 
further sport intent, and Lillian’s mother 
collected the ladies, 

“Let us barry back,’”’ she said. 
mist is com\ng down very fast. 
we shall get a wetting.’’ 

Donald brought round Lilian’s pony, 
But ber littie ladyanip deciined to mount, 

‘*Piease, Mummy dear, may! ron! I 
can run quite as fastae l can ride dowa 
this steep, stony patb.’’ 

Lilfan got her own way,and set off at full 
speed. She was soon far ahead of the 
ponies, Suddenly a gleam of something 
white amoug the purple heather attracted 
her attention, under a boulder not far off. 
With two skips she bad left the path, and 
was 8000 at the spot. 

“White heather, indeed! What good 
fortune! They say it is very fortunate to 
find white heather! And I’m almost sure 
there's another patch there,across the little 
brook Donald calls a barn.” 

Off sheaped. But the burn was wider 
than she had {magined. She tried to Jump 
it, but, alighting on a alippery rook, 
slithered and feil, bending her ankle un- 
der ber, 

Lilian gavea lowory of pain, for the 
agony of the sprain worse than anything 
she pad ever felt before. Then the whole 
hbiliside seemed tospin round before her 
eyes, and she fainted away, 

How long sne iay there she did not know. 
When she opened ber eyes again the world 
wasall white, The mist bad come down 
over the mountain side, and ciosed Lilian 
upaswith awhite wall. She could see 
only a few yards around her 

Lilian was exceeding!y frightened, She 
screamed and called, but her vuice echoed 
back in the dresdful silence, which was 
broken only by the trickling of the burn, 

F orgetting In ber fright the pain of her 
sprained ankle, L'lian sobbed aloud, mak 
ing up ber mind that she was going to die 
out there aione on the bills 
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the mist lt wasall hairy, witha shaggy 
heed and four legs. 

Liliav screamed jouder than ever. She 
feared it was one of the wild Highland 
cattle, which abe did not like, even at a 
distance. 

The monster approached nearer,and then 
Lilian perceived that it was s rough kind 
of a sheop-dog. It bent down bis head over 
her, 

Lilian held ber breatb for fear. She 
thought it was going (o eat Ler up. 

But the doggie’s eyes were kind, if bis 
hieir was rough and targied,and Liilen 
felt reassured. 

He smelt ber carefally all over, licked 
ber hand a littie gently, and tben lifted up 
bis head to the mist above, 

‘‘Bow-wow-wow !"’ he said in a deep bass 
bark. 

This performance be repeated two or 
three times, Then volces were heard. 
Two men came through the mist, and in 
Gaelic, which Lilian did not understand, 
6xpressed great surprise at finding ber, 

They \ifted her up carefully, and, follow. 
ed by the dog, carried ber off, Ina short 
time Lilian found berself in asna!! stone 
cottage, and was vlaced on a great wooden 
bed in the corner. A woman bound up ber 
poor ankle, the dog watching her with the 
saine kind look in bis eyes, 

The pain, which her move bad increased 
grow iess- Lilian drank eagerly a littie 
mnilk the woman offered her, and was be- 
ginning to fee! quite comfortable and dozy, 
when the door opened, and her anxious 
father and mother, followed by the faithful 
Donald, entered hurriedly. 

Safe onoe more in her mother’s arma, Li)- 
jan, with many sobs, told the story of her 
aco!dent. 

“And now, mamma,’ she said, ‘you 
must thank my rescuer, It was that dear 
dog found me. Give him a thank-you pat, 
will you? He’anot much to look at; but 
he’s very kind and very c.e6ver.”’ 

Not many months later there was a mist 
again. Butthie time it was not on the 
Sootch mountains, bat in the streets of 
London, It was not white but yellow, 

A couple of Scotch drovers, driving a 
berd of cattle from the station to the mar- 
ket, found much difficulty, owing tothe 
fog, in getting their bewildered charges 
along the narrow streets, 

They were assisted to the beat of his pow- 
er, by a rough looking sheep dog, who ran 
hither and thither barking at the cattle, 
But the fog grew tbickor, the biock of 
vehicles greater, and at last, after chasing 
a bullock down a side street, the poor dog 
found himeeif separated from his masters 
and lost. 

On the wildest moor,in the deepest snow, 
Jallum would not have been at fault, But 
for hours be wandered aimlessly througb 
the streets of busy I. ndon, here narrowly 
escaping being run over, there receiving a 
kick or a bite from some street boy or stray 
cur, and ever searching for, but never find- 
ing his lost masters, 

Poor Callum spent the night supperless 
on a doorstep, often rudely hunted off by a 
policeman. With dawn his wanderings 
began again. He felt balf starved. The 
butobers’ and bakers’ shops, jealousiy 
guarded by glass windows,seemed to mock 
hie bunger. 

Suddenly, from an open door, up a 
hapvdsome filght of steps, came a delicious 
smell, 

A tall powdered foot'nan, who had left 
tne door open stood on the kerbstone and 
did not notice Callum as he slipped behind 
him up the steps, * 

Inside the ball a littiesilky King Charles 
with blae ribbon tied around his neck, was 
busily engaged in picking over,as if he was 
not sureif be was bungry or not, such a 
plate full of tit bite as made poor half sterv- 
ed Callutn’s mouth water. 

Ho came gently up to Toto, for it was he, 
with eyes that plainly said— 

Don’t you see how hungry I am? Do 
let me have a littie!’’ 

Toto looked up, He was a very pretty 
little dog, but he could make bimself very 
ugly. He showed all bis teeth, and se'z-d 
the best bone between them. 

“Yah! yab! yah!’ he snarled as angrily 
as could be. 

Poor Callum sat down meekly and watch- 
ed Toto eat, or try to, 

‘“Yab! yah !’’ snapped Toto again, which 


meant, ‘Why don’t you go away? How 
dare you come here?” 
“Toto! Toto! don’t be so cross! What 


are you snarling at now?” 
Footsteps pattered across the hall, and 
little Lady Lilian herself ran up, 





She looked fora moment in utter sur- 
prise at Callum, and then, to Toto’s wing 
led astonishment and disgust, flung 
arine around 8 neck and kissed | 

€ ext w ute she a pened the d 


; 


ing room door, and jed Callum in trium- 
phantly by the bit of old rope which did 
duty for a collar. 

“Father! mother! I want some of the 
nicest things on the table for this poor 
dog to eat. He's the dogthat found me in 
Scotiand—see, he knows me! He's lost 
I’m sure, and he’s so hungry. That nasty 
greedy little Toto would not give him 
any of his breakfast, 1 shall give Toto 
away; | won't keep him any more, I shall 
keep this poor dear dog for my own al- 
ways!" 
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THROUGH TRE DARKNESS. 





BY ¥. E. D. KER. 





sia, The black shadowy pines of the 

great Vologda forest stood up gaunt 
and grim against the darkening sky, and in 
the faint light of the rising u.o0on giimmer- 
ed huge white drifts of snow, piled fathom- 
deep around the stemscf the pines by a 
recent storm, But the storm had now 
spent itself, and all was deadly still and 
bitterly cold. 

Any traveller who bad been abroad in 
the forcast that evening would have won- 
dered to hear, in that lonesome place and 
at that dreary hour, a crunching tread 
coming hastily over the hard snow, and the 
clear yulce of a boy singing merrily an old 
Russian song :— 

Daddy, Daddy Winter! let your white 

geese fy, 

Send the wind to drive thecn all across 

the sky; 

Bend the tossing pine-trees, make the 

bard earta epilt, 

Suug around our stoves, lads, we don’t 

fear a bit!” 

indeed, Pavel Petrovitch (Paul, son of 
Peter) Masioff had good cause to sing, He 
bad been doing some work up at the great 
manor-house, (in which lived Prince Po- 
jarkoft, who owned the whole country for 
miles around), and the prince’s servants, 
with whom this bright bold boy was a 
prime favorite, bad not only given him a 
hearty dinner, but bad packed up a big 
plece of meatand a huge sliced cake for 
him to carry home as a Ubrietimas treat. 
And now, a he struggied onward through 
the deep snow and the gathering darkness, 
he pleased birself with the thougpt of 
what a fine meal bis father, who bad been 
out in the cold all day long, would make of 
this good roast meat, and how his poor lit- 
tle sick wister, Masha (Mary) would enjoy 
such a cake as she bad never before tasted 
in ber life, 

A queer figure Pavel looked in bis win- 
ter dress ; and had he appesred suddenly 
in London he would most oertainly bave 
drawn together as iarge acrowd as avy 
circus, 

Pulled quite dowo over bis eyes was a 
huge shapeless cap of grey felt, with broad 
lappets covering his ears and cheeks, and 
tied tightly under biscbhin. A thick sheep- 
akin frock, with the woo) inside, covered 
him from head to foot, making him look 
exactly like a big sack set upon end; and 
high boots ameared with tar (inside which 
wisps of straw were wound round and 
round his bare feet) completed his costume, 
At his back hung the wallet containing the 
food, and {n his girdle was stuck the saort 
axe which serves the Russian peaeant both 
as a too] and as a weapon, 

Suddenly the boy halted before a huge 
dead ping, at the footof which another 
path branched off from the one that he 
was following. It was not that he was 
doubtful which way to take, for he could 
have foliowed blindfold any forest track 
for miles round! but the sight of this new 
path which he had comé upon had given 
him a new idea, 


Some distance up the branching track 
stood the hut of a peevish miserly old 
woodwan named Vasill (Basil) Galain, 
who lived all by biwself, and bardiy ever 
spoke to anyone, Pavel suddenly re:nem- 
bered that nothing had been seen of Galkin 
for the last two days, and that the old man 
nad seemed very stiff and feeble the last 
thine he saw bim. 

What if he were lying illand helpless 
and no one to tend bim ip his Jonety hu:? 
In any case he would beal!l aloneon this 
evening of universal rejoicing, with notb- 
ing to eat, inost likely, but a piece of sour 
black bread, whiie Pavel’s well-tiiled bag 
was loaded with meat and cake, 

Our hero knew weil that every step to- 
ward Galkin’s hat would carry him farther 
aud farther away from hone, on a bitterly 
cold night, in the depihe of a forest swarm.- 
ing with wolves, aud perhaps with robbers 
likewise ; for a man hiad been found robbed 


| T was Ubristmas Eve io Northern Ras- 


and murdered near that very spot two win- 

ber | ters before ; and all this deadly risk was to 
rundor the sake of a crusty i miser 

'‘w had given bim many a scolding and 
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never had a kind word for anyone, But 
Pave! Masic ff was not the iad tothink of 
such things when it was in bis power to do 
a kindness, and another mowent saw him 
ploughing his way along the narrow snow. 
heaped path toward Galkin’s hut, 

a & * e e os 

It was very dark and very late betore 
Pavel got back to the safer path he bad 
quitted. He bad found oid Vasili aimoat 
he) plese from a bad attack of rheumatism, 
and bad spent more than an hour in mak. 
ing the old man couwforiable, giving him a 
share of thé rowst neat, and cheering bim 
with promises of sending someone to look 
after bim, cr coming back to doit bimseift, 

But now bis kindness seemed only too 
likely to cost him dear. A black cioud hid 
the moon, the night wind moaned drearily 
through the ghc stly pines, and everything 
s.emed to portend tae coming of a fearful 
snowstorm, which, far asthe boy atili was 
from his home, meant little less to bim than 
certain death in the snow, 

Hark! what was that long melancholy 
sound, far, far away in the distance? Was 
it only the moan of the rising wind in tne 
trees, Or was it (as poor Pavel feared) 
something far worse? Hark! again it came, 
too terribly piain this time to be mistaken 
for anything but the ghastly sound which 
no one who Las once heard itin a lonely 
forest at midnight can ever furget—tue 
howl of «# pack of hungry pursuing 
wolves ! 

Pavel quickened his pace to a run, bop. 
ing against hope that be might reach home 
before the savage brutes overtook bim. But 
the snow, Lard LhOugh it was, was not yet 
hard enough to bear his weigut, and he 
sauk knee-deep into drift alter drift, whiie 
closer and closer behind him came the 
now! of the pursuing monsters, who were 
gaining upon him rapidly. 

Sudgenly,tbe long moaning cry changed 
tO a Sbarp spariing yell, and in an instant 
the darkness ail around bit was alive with 
whisking tails, and gapng jaws, and yel- 
low, cruei murderous eyes, Tne brave iad 
drew bis axe from his belt, and with one 
biow cut down the foremost wolf as it 
Spilang upon Lim, atthe same tine shout 
ing for b6ip with a.1 bis migot, in case any 
of Prince Pojarkoft's foresters sobuid hap- 
pen to be abroad that night, 

Fora moment the wolves gave back as 
they saw ineir leader fail, but the rage of 
hunger Overcameé sven their natural cow- 
ardice, and, wile three or four of them 
tore and devoured their slain comrade, the 
rest ciosed around tLe forlorn boy, 

Twice more did the axe flash and fail; 
one wolf dropped dead, whi:e a second lay 
howling in the snow with a brokén shoul. 
der .But the others sprang upon Pavel and 
dragged him fiercely to the ground, tearing 
fiercely at the stout sheepskin frock whico 
for one instant withstood their cruel teeth. 

Tnere came a hoarse clamor of many 
voices— a rush of hurrying feat over ihe 
snow—the flash aud crack of a half a dczen 
rifles, piing.ed witi sharp Low.s of pain— 
sud then the swarm of yeiling monsters 
vanisbed like a dream, and Pavei,bruised, 
Giszy and ialf fainting, saw dimly around 
bing in the mooniigit @ group of tail figures 
in fur jJackéts, in the foremost of whom be 
recognized his master,tie great Prince bim- 
self, 

“Are you hurt my boy?’ asked the 
Prince, raising bim tender/y in his strong 
hands. ‘What on earth were you doing 
here ali alone at thie time of night?” 

Pavel told his etory as shortly and slinply 
as be could, 

“And 80 you risked your life to give a 
treat to a cross O!d man!” cried the Prince 
admiringly. ‘‘Well done, my brave lad; 
you’re a trué Russian! Show ine the way 
to your hut, 1’11 see your little sister eat 
her Christines cake, and if your fatner is 
half as floe a fellow as nis son, 1’ll find a 
piace for you all three at my house up 
yonder before I’m a day older!” 

And Prince Pojarkoft proved to be as 
00d as his word, 

a 

AMONG & large collection of old curiosit- 
jes leit by the late Herr Leopold E:tei, of 
Innsbruck, there was found a large cup- 
board partitioned into lockers, filled with 
instruments of torture of diffarent coun- 
tries and periods, The topinust locker was 
inscribed, “Modern instruments of torture 
of the nineteenth century,” and on being 
opened was found to contain rate papers, 
dunnipg letters, and suunmonses, 

C—O 

THE MAGPIE'’8s WispoMm,—In the South 
of France s0 much store is set by wisdom 
in the magpie that, if it bulids its nest on 
the suuwmit of a tree, the country folk ex- 
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pect a season of calin, but, if lower down, 
winds and tempesis are sure to follow 
When a jackdaw 1 seen to stand on one of 
the vanes of the ca.bedral-tower at Wells 
8 said toat rain is sureto follow witt 


twenty-four hours. 
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4 SUMMER MORNING, 





BY 8. 4. 





Would 1 could tell my bappiness in song 
This morning bright! 

How sweet should be the carol, and how long, 
Of my delight! 


Beneath the smile of calm and gracious skies 
How sitll and fair, 

Asin a pleasant dream, the wide earth lies, 
Too glad for pray’r— 


Tvo full of pure enjoyment to regret 
Past hours of gloom! 

The thorny bedges are with leaves beset 
And wreaths o! bloom; 


The meadows with a thoueand flow'rs are gay; 
The bille are bright 

With golden turze and heather's rich array; 
And on the beight, 

In cool green depths of bracken, may be found 
The sky-lark’s nest; 

Audall the sunny slopes to-day are crowned 
With peace and rest, 
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SsA SLANG. 





The nautical names for some of the usual 
articles of food on board ship are sugges. 
tive of the coarse and unappetzing nature 
ot the fare. The etock dish of sait beet is 
known as ‘‘juok,’’ ‘‘old horse ” 

A savory mess is ‘‘lobscouse,”’ or 
‘scouse’’ as itis sometimes more shortly 
calied. It consists of pounded biscuit, 
ama!) pieces of salt beef, and a few potatocs, 
boiled up toge.her and seasoned with pcp- 
per. 

A dish of cold fish and potatoes is known 
s ‘twice laid,’’ aud may be considered ag 
a near relation of the mysterious ‘‘resur 
reciion pie’ of schoo] days, or of the fami 
liar ‘‘buuble aud :queak.’’ 


When midat the frying pan, in accents sav- 


age, 
The beef so surly quarrels with the cab. 
bage. 


A pudding made of dried peas boiled in 
a cloth rejoices in the enticing name otf 
“dog’s body.’’ Tne hard ship biscuits are 
called ‘‘bard tack;’’ Wuile the ordinury 
loaves of white bread to be obtained ashore 
are christened ‘‘soft tack,’’ or ‘‘soft tom. 
my.” 

‘Midshipmen’s nuts’ are broken pieccs 
of biscuit eaten by way of dessert. The late 
Coarles Kingsley in one of bis letters mea 
tiona friends who ‘‘got midshipman’s halt 
pay (nothing a day and fiad yoursel!), and 
monkey's alilowance (more kicks thac hail 
pence ),”” 

A very old sea-name for gruel, and tor- 
merly for hasty pudding, is ‘‘loblolly;'’ bu: 
the use of the word has not been conflced 
to sailors. In old days, the surgeon's mate 
or doctor’s apprentice was derisively term- 
eda “‘lobiolly boy. Days on which no 
meat is served out for rations have long 
been known on board sbip as ‘‘banyan 
days.’’ The name is said to be derived 
from a caste of Hindu traders or .oerchants, 
the Banians, who practise total abstinence 
from a)l animal food. It is @ case of ‘‘six 
upon four’ when provisions run short, and 
rations are alid.ted in the proportion of 
fourto »x men. To food, naturally suc 
ceeds drink. 

Many of the ordinary cant names for 
alcholic liquor are used both by sailors and 
by landsmen; but there area few terms 
peculiar to the sea. To ‘‘splice the main 
brace’’ 1s to give out an extra allowance of 


grog. ‘“S.x water grog’’ is very weak 
iquor, six portions of water to one ol 
Spirit. Weak or poor drink is also some 


tumes called ‘“rumbowling.’’ Of the in- 
nhumerable euphemisms for drunkenness, 
partial or entire, a few are of nautica) ex- 
\raciion. ‘Half seas over’’ dates trom the 
seventeenth century. 

Tae origin of the phrase is doubtful. It 
is often referred to the Datch op see zober, 
Or Over-sea beer, a strong beer said wo Lave 
been introduced into Holland trom Eng- 
land; but more probably i:s origin is purely 
nautical, and may be traced tw the reeling 
motion of a vessel in 9 stormy sea. ‘‘Phree 
ebeets in the wind’’ and ‘‘® sheetin the 
Wind's eye’ are two more expressions 
firongly suggestive of the uns eadiness 
caused by intoxication. 

At Greenwich Hospital the cant term for 
diuakeoness is ‘“‘yeliow tever,’’ bc. .\ae¢ the 
Sailors when punished have to wear a parc 


Colored costin which yellow is predomi 

' 

nt Bulling the bart is an operation 
w wi bB 


cords of love, 








the wood moist and prevent leakage; this is 
cailed “‘bulling the cask with the little 
tpirite that may be left and ‘‘what has 
soaked in the wood, if you roll itand shake 
it well, it generally turns out pretty fair 
grog,”’ which is known as “bull” Tc 
‘suck the monkey’ isa phrase explained 
as having originally been used among sail. 
ors for drinking rum cut of cocoa nuts, the 
miik having been poured out and the liquor 
substituted. It is now applied to the act of 
drinking on the sly from a cask by inserting 
& siraw through a gimlet hole, and to drink 
iog generally. To ‘tap the admiral” is a 
Variant of this phrase. Every one knows 
what a lubber is. The word is old. ‘Lub 
ber’s hole’’ isa sea term for any shirking 
of duty, from the name given to the open- 
ing in the maintop, used in preterence to the 
shrouds by boys and timid climbers. A 
sailor who rose trom the ranks was former 
ly said to have ‘‘crept through the hawse 
holes,’ which, properly speaking, are the 
holes in the ship’s bows through which the 
cables pass. Inthe army, ® mau ao pro- 
moted is called a ‘‘ranker.’’ 

Toose amphibious beings the marines, 
oiten called ‘‘joliiea,’ used to represent 
everything that was contemptible in the 
eyes ofa sailor. A ‘‘marine’’ and ‘‘lub 
ber’? were synonymous terms. Dana, in 
hie Two Years before the Mast, says that 
onan American vessel ‘‘eoger’ (soldier) 
Was the worst term of reproach that could 
be applied toa sailor. ‘‘It signifies,’ 
says ‘‘askulk, ashirk, one who is always 
\irying toget clear of work, and is out of 
the way, or banging back, wuen duly is to 
be done.’’ ‘‘Tell that to the marines,’’ ia a 
relic of that period. 

On board ship, ‘‘son of a cook"’ is a very 
uncomplimentary epithet; ‘‘swab’’ is ueed 
ip much the same way, and js also applied 
to the epaulet ofa naval cfficcr. A lazy 
man 18 sometimes said to be ‘‘slack in 
stays’’ a phrase that has no feminine asec- 
ciation, but is simply the (echnical way of 
sayiug thet ashy is slowin going about, 
Ratt ifs sailor wiebesto thoroughly con- 
demo # !szy meau raecal, be brands oim ss 
a ‘dirty dog and oo sallar.’’ 

Various nickusmes are given by oatlors 
to one anolber aod to petty officers, Toe 
coaster's aselstants bave long oven kovwn 
as ‘‘buugs’’ or ‘‘bungstarters,’’ vecause it 
was part of their duty to stand at the grog. 
butt and superintend the serving out of the 
grog. Tne skimmings of the coppersin 
which the fat salt pork is boiled tor the 
crew are called ‘‘slush;’’ consequently, the 
ship’s cook is dubbed ‘‘slusby;’’ while his 
assistant enjoys, with no spparant reason, 
ine name ot ‘Jack Nasty tace.’’ ‘Nip 
cheese’ isan old and somewhat libellous 
name fore purser. A ‘‘ship husoand,’’ ac- 
cording to Admiral Smyth, 18 the owner's 
agent; but Marryat applies the term toa 
sailor very © wanes ot his snip. 


Brains ns of old, 


~ Affection 1 the broadest basis of # good 
life. 

Wise men care not for what they cannot 
have. 

V: x not him whom thou wishest t con 
vince, 

The greatest wealth is contentment with 
little. 

‘his world is given asa prize for the men 
in earnest, 

Lite is of little value, uniess it be conse- 
crated by duty. 

Contentment is natural wea!th; 
artificial poverty. 

Ceremonies are different in every coun- 
try; but true politeness is everywhere the same, 
Toe soul inat perpetually overfl>wa with 
kindness and sympathy will always be cheerful. 
There is nothing inthe universe [ féar, 
but tbat I enall not know all my duty, or shal! fail to 
do it. , 
Some one has Baid that boasting of what 
you will Q6 is ag unwise ast advertise your pros- 
pertty. 

Tnere are a vanity and an egotiem in a/- 


ways bewalling our nm isdoings as weiles in seqpuul+ 
ing our virtuous actions, 


The men wWhodisten.mell,anod are not in 
baste to impart thelrown secrgts, ane the ones who 
wenerally get plong in the world, : 


Love, qnly uniocka the dpor upon that | 
{ 





luxury, 


futurjty where the isles of the blessed jie like stars. 
aide (s thé stepping stone 6 God, 

The goldep beams of truth and the 6i! ken | 
twisted together, will draw me 
with a eweet Ploleace, 
It fe a truth never td be’ OVerlocked that ! 
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'mped ule candeotme 








e emininities. 


M odesty 13 the conscience ot the b dy. 


The choice of the wicked includes their 
pualshment, 

It woman lost us Eden, such as she alone 
can restore it. 

We crow tired of ourselves, much more 
of other people, 

Women excel in a sort of courage—the 
courage of resignation, 

No woman is so Insignificant as to be 
sure her example can do no hurt, 

Whoso believes in the freedom of the 
will has never loved and never hated, 

A woman set on anything will walk right 
througi tae moral crockery without wincing, 

Trost not a woinan when she weens, for 
itie her nature to weep when she wants her will, 

More bridal couples are said to have 
visited Washington this spring than ever before, 

in one respect a wOman is superior to a 
man—she can be good natured when she is hungry. 

Women do pot marry for money, but 
they say i. is easier to lovea rich man than a poor 
one. 

London exchanges tell of two girls in 
Germany who have been in trances for nearly seven 
weeks, 

Louise Abbema, the French painter, ar 
rays herself in male attire, and is very much ofa 
dandy. 

When a woman takes good care of a 
good husband she is taking the best possible care of 
herself, 

How many things there are to laugh at 
in this worid tothe girl who has pretty teeth and 
dimples. 

The only way to get rich is to do with 
ont things until you are so old you bave no appetite 
for them, 

Hot alum water, borax, salt water, dal- 
matian powder and carbolic acid are all vermin ex- 
terminators, 

In a match game of base ball between 
the boys and girisof the Hutchinson, Kansas, High 
School the girls won, 

Women employ more thought, memory 
and application to become fvols than would serve to 
make them wise and useful, 

Mrs. Youngsife: ‘‘Dd you ever try any 
of my biscuits, Judge?** Judge; ‘*No, 1 never did; 
but I dare say Lhey deserve it.’ 

In England no king or queen of Eng 
land bas bad a monument oratomb, however bhum- 
bie, since the days of Queen Elisabeth, 

Z oc-covered kiicoen tables are finding 
fayornow witb housewives and servants. They are 
easy to keep clean and are exceedingly durable, 

O.e balt of the worid does not kiuow 
how the other balf lives, and It is Just as well that it 
ia so, for a great des! of scandal Is thereby saved, 

The little booka of soap leaves hid ina 
daintily embroidered cover of chamols akin, or be- 
tween painted cellulold leaves, are pretty, convent 
ent additions to the Wuilet case io traveling, 

Visitor: ‘1 don’t see anything remarka 
ble about this girl BMhe seems to me to be Justan 


ordinary, unedoacated woman,.’’ Manager ** Yea, 
that's 80; but ehe is the woman who bosses the 4 -foot 
@iant.’’ 

Ca‘e au lait is a delicious beverag:, and ia 
made by pouring Into a pot two-thirds strong coftve 
aod ore-third scalding milk, mixing weil and pour- 
ing intocups, Lf preferred it may be allowed to cool 
and then Iced, 

Why isa widow generally prettier than 
a young girl? Because love has passed over her; 
because love etill abides with her; we see ln her its 
beautiful traces. In cultivating such a power time 
has not been wasted, 

E nel, aged 5 whois being put to bed, 
when her mother, in evening toilet, enters the room: 
**Are you gulng Wo bed, loo, mammays’' ‘No, dear; 
I'm gong ‘‘Are you golug to dress 
afier you gettherr?’’ 


An Indian #equa@ 


» the vpers,’* 


living near Mitchel), 
Dakota Territory, who evidently possesses some of 
the charactertetics of her pale-face sisters, has the 
very evgwes **Woman-who-gves-out-of- 
the-house-five-tlme 


tive name of 


yave a sudden lurch in 
rounding acurve, and the charming young girl who 
was ciinving to a strap nearly sat down fo the lap of 
the man with a fur-ilned overcoat who was aliting ia 
beg your pardon, air!'’ she ex- 

“*Not at all, miss,'* he repiled, 
‘‘try It avalno.** 


The street car 


the corner, *%s 
claimed, hastily. 
ene uraginog!y. 


No matter the rank of life, any woman, 
be she princess or peaeaot, who undertakes the care 
of a family becomes at Once responsible tor the wel- 
fare of toat fawil, whether sbe actually wiles tor 
them with her own hands, as does the laborer's wife, 
or simply oversees and superinteade the work of 
others, ag does the jady rich tu all the goods of this 
world, 

Marion ‘Tlartand advises thoee who nee 


whdatgrocers catalogue as canned goola to alwayp 
y mmto as geo bewl, eft ina ood 


Inis removes pe Close, altiess, einaky laste; 


tentwand emp! 


piace, 





whether they #11! or not. To 


Loralr jiorfrom peas and beans, cover with 
fresn, Cold water, aud let'thed! soak for two tours, 
lt freshe ose @ weuderfury. 


To take trust stains out of whi'e napkiag 
let Uiem, 6s Poon Likeo from te talie, be tirows 
hi ita 8 ince vetoes! uf ohgey wales, IL! pol. waies le ak 

* betwrthan coid, Leave i oe 
Re rem Bi ah of Gb aby. Thea” take al 
out’ a pecwmew where reg will dey UF any etaind 9 


na wel the talee WILD HO water, and thes pub 
r agi'e { lemus washing 

{ sla eau f 

so r vr } he were 


hours Webore ‘esotette ‘the coul ‘ 


r 


FRasculinities, 


To be prowd and boastial of learning is 


the greatest ignorance. 


A Maine paper tells of a girl there who 


regularly shaves her grown-up brothers, 


Nature has sometimes made a fool, but a 
corcom) \|s always of man's own making. 


Oat in Sturgis, Mich , burglars spent two 
hours drilling a hole In a sale which waen'tlocked. 


When a young man loses his heart to 
some girl, he usuaily loses his nerve at the same 
time. 


There are three men in the O-egon State 
prison each of whom cut off a hand to avold work. 
They are confined ta solitary ceils. 


Brown: ‘‘When my wife wants to know 
what kept me down town 60 late 1 always tell her 
linea man,.’' Jones: ‘'In other words you lie out of 
ae. °° 


An ambitious word-coiner enya that there 
is acrying need of a word expressing the opposite of 
**thelght:’' and he suggests the word ‘‘lowt'’ or 
*‘lowth.'* 


A party of boys in Bridgeport, Conn, 
gorged themeelves with stolen piile and then went 
of fishing, but they were soon taken deathly sick 
and had to be helped home. 


A seventeen year old lad who climbed to 
the dome of the State House at Topeka the other day, 
mauaged to fall to the basement, a distance of eighty 
feet, without breaking a bone, 


Prince Bismarck speaks English witha 
German accentanda rather old-fashioned pronun- 
elation, but his mastery of the language is complete 
and bis knowledge of its literature is very great. 


The Chicago Chief of Police has issued 
an order instructing the Department to stop the sale 
of clgareties lo boys under 16 yeass of aye, This ta 
one step toward ridding the town of the smoke 
nulsance, 


There is a firm in Cincinnati which each 
year beate 21,000 gold dollars into gold leaf, and as 
each dollar can be beat into a sheet that will carpet 
two roome 16\% feet square, some idea may be formed 
of its tenulty. 


Just 100 years have elapsed since the 
inauguration in Europe of the high silk hat—yelept 
‘the stove-pipe''—and the centennial annalversary 
thereof has been duly celebrated by ibe batters of 
the Uld World. 


An Eaglish «ffiter in India was se zsd 
by atiger whilesemoking s cigar. As the beast was 
carrying him off he touched his lighted cigar to ite 
side, and presto! change! he was dropped like a hot 
potato and got up and returned to Dis friends. 


Cigurettes are keeping up their reputa 
tlom as health destroyers, an Elisabeth, N. J., lad of 
17 being the latest vietim. He was kicked in the 
knee by a playmate, and his system, the physicians 
say, was so enfeebled by claarette emoaing that the 
injury would notheal, and lockjaw set in and re- 
sultedin death, 


A wrong iron tence will be put around 
the Liccoln monument at Spring@eld, Tll., and no- 
body will be allowed ineide the Inclosure except dur- 
lug certain bours of the day, This step was dectied 
on atameeting of the Lincoln Monument Associa- 
tion, lo prevent the monument from being mutiiat:d 
by relic bunters, 


There is one boarding house mistresa in 
Maine who is no! in the bahitof getting left When 
some ot the boarders began to brace their constitu. 
tlons against the enervating spring weather with 
tonics she posted this notice: “‘All boarders who 
bulld up thelr appetites artificlaliy will be charged 
4 per cent, additional,’ 


The Dachess of Westminster, #h we hua 
band is the richest man in Fogland, Bode herself 
unabie to give §i00 a year for Ove years toward a 
scholarship atthe Female School of Art, London, 
She writes that ehe ‘hes so many claims’ opon her 
that when she subscribe! to the fund she did not 
know that It wasto run five years, 


A nation is kno@wn by the tobacco it 
asmokes. England and Germany emoke pipes, and 
they are the two most powerful nationsin Europe, 
France smoked bad cigare under the Second Kupire, 
with the natural result of Sedan: while we all snow 
how the decadence of Spain and Portugal bas kept 
pace with the spread of cigarette smoking. 


A mustache trainer bas appeared It is 
an elastic, curved strip of thin metal, at elther end 
of which ls secured an adjustable plate, faced on the 
loner elde with eof. clotu ln order (that the 
may comfortably clasp the endaeof the mustache, 
The latter is carefully arranged at night or during 
periods of seciusion aod the trainer ized upon it, 


machine 


A lecture course, known as the ‘'Mer 
chants’ Lecture'' has been given in London for 220 
years, it was founded in the reigo of Charies IL. ty 
mercha ite witb the professed deelgn of uphoidiug 
the doctrines of the reformation agains! toe errore 
of popery, socinianiem and infidelity. 
to-day are weekly carrying ou the purpose of the 
founders. 


leectureraot 


D> not allow food to try slowly, aa the 
article fried then becomes Loghened and soaked with 
fat. Quicaly [ried food, done by plunging the pre- 
pared meats cates, ples, &c., into heated oll of lard 
or butter, having the surface entirely and qufékiy 
browned and thus “closéd to the further eatrande of 


the fal, ls Botleo ebjecHKuualie, While Lhe Orownolog 


_Urigks ol @ delicious flavor in the meats, 


Thomag Congley, of Duver, Eoglanad, is 
pall jie te the heaviest of Ler Majesty's many eyub- 
jects He isan intelligeat and respectable ctt aer 
42 years Oo, Having Ween Yotd (of patentenns th ve 
the Normal size hiy 1668 Awe bevy he wee Comaell- 





ered ama and wel gvertieaihy bile pteegnk welg 
le 49 stone (4) pounds), bedeot, 6 feel ® Inch) mee 
Pe met: oF ‘Widis:, H lhehes, aol Of leee, 2 
A Mes I[after, of P teburg recently 
deu stra batshe wae fu st rit Mane aimed 
hay Work mew @ngaced (8 tearing 40@e/ ar Ole 
lug were Weds; eegiGd OO De? pRupmtIA an tne 
! %y yee f 4 . a sv s y 
ff 4 bad s ’ 
ad We =) « eat a - 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

lAppinoott sa Magazine is very steadily 
improving. and the May number is an ex 
oellent a periodical as one oduld well de 
sire, The contributors are all of some rep- 
utation; and the work they are now dolng 
is deserving of considerable praise, and 
sbould be valued sacoordingly. Bret Harto's 
complete novel, ‘A Sappho of Green 
Nprings,"’ la, by virtue of its merit, entitled 
to first pisce among the fiction, while 
“Father Damien” should gocupy the same 
relative position in the verse, Lafoadio 
Hearn’s ‘Karma’ interested mo more than 
any of the other sketohes 1 have read, and 
it will attract a good deal of attention | fee! 
sure, Itis quite original in conception, 
and the line of thought pursued ia a bold 
one, though the style at times renders the 
author’s meaning « trifie to dense for clear 
perception. “A Thing Enakyed"’ is well 
enough told, which is fortunate, as there 
is very littie in the story itself. ‘Robert 
Krowning” and ‘Subsidies and Shipping’’ 
furnish the more serious element, and both 
subjects are treated well enough. Mrmr, 
Olara Bloomfield-Moore is responsible tor 
the first, 

The Century tor May may be called a 
memoriai dey number. Articles having 
reference to this day are'‘A Decoration Day 
Kevery,’’ by Braden Matthews; “Tueodore 
O'Hara,” by Robert Burns Wilson; ''Twi 
light Hong," by Walt Whitman; and a Me- 
morial Day ode “The Fallen,’’ by Jobn 
Vanoe Uheney; besides appropriate articles 
in ‘*Topios,”’ and “Open Letters.”” Among 
the illustrated papers are ‘Archibaid Kob. 
ertaon, and bis portraiteof the Washing 
tonsa,” by Mra, Edith Koberteon Cleveland; 
‘Some New Washington Kellos;’'! Original 
Portraita of Wasbington,’’ by Charles 
Henry Hart; “The Women of tbe Frenoh 
Nalona,” by Mra. Amelia Gere Mason; 
“Itallan Old Masters;’’ and “Culckens for 
Use and Boauty,” by H. 8. Kaboook. There 
(es a charming installimentof Mr. Jeflereon's 
Auwblograpby, and further chaptera of 
Mra, Barr's ‘'Friend Olivia.’’ NSbort stories 
are contributed by Kichard Malcolm Jobna. 
ton and Mra, Elizabeth W. Champey. 
George Kennen’s Kussian paper is entitied 
“Blacked Oat,” with which is given a fac- 
simile of two pages of oneof Mr, Kenan’s 
Century articles on Siberia erased by the 
HKussian censors, Otber articles of interest 
are ‘Two Views of Marie HBashkirteefi”’ 
with portraits; ‘A Stady of Consciousneas”’ 
by Prof. H. O. Wood; “Inatitutions for the 
Arid Lands,” by Major J. W. Powell and 
“The New Movement in Kducation,’’ 
There are several poems, and the depart- 
ments offer some good reading. The Cen- 
tury Uo., New York. 


The frontleplece of the May Mogazine of 
American Ilistury ja a superb picture afier 
the oelevrated painting of Sir David Wilkie 
K. A., of Colamovas, explaining his theory 
ofa New World toa Prior of the old oon- 
vent where be stopped to ask for broad for 
hie little son. The opening article entitled 
“Spanish Pioneer Houses in California,’ by 
Charlies Howard Shinn, !s handsomely t)- 
lustrated. Itis followed by the ‘Portrait 
of Phillip Livingston, the signer.’’ Etnel- 
bert D. Warfield, President of the Miami 
Univeraity,contributes K entucky’s Strug- 
gie for Autonomy.” John Oarter writes 
of “The Oid Town of Green Bay, Wisoon.- 
sin,’’ and Koy Singleton of ‘Col, William 
Grayeon.” “The Massachusetts Kay Paalm 
Book, 1640,"" by Clement Ferguson, is a 
choice bitof history; ‘A Century of Cabi- 
net Ministers,’’ by George M. Pavy, isa 
novel and important statistical contribu. 
tion; and Mrs. Lamb’s desoription of the 
frontispiece is delightful. Among the 
shorter papers are,'“Chauncey M. Depew oa 
Weshington Irving;’’ “Duel of Button 
Gwinnett, the signer,’’ by Col. Charles C, 
Jones;‘‘Giim pees of the Interior of Africa,” 
by Proteasor Henry Drummond, The iseue 
aleo contains a valuable list, recently pre- 
pared, of the ‘Historic-Societies of the 
United States;” and eight varied depart- 
ments are crowded with good things. Pub. 
lished at 743 Broadway, New York, 

>> °° ——_— 

CHICKENS.—It is a pleasure with those 
who live on tbe suburbs of towns and cities 
to keep a few hens. A smal) flock will 
cost but little, ag the scraps from the table 
and any waste material, will provide a 
large share of the food. Itis claimed that 
many ge are produced in suburban sec- 
tions as on the farma, 

OOO... ee 


HEMEMBER that every person, however 
ow, bas rights and feelings. In all oon- 


tent nea 


6t peace be ratber your object than 


value triumph only as tpe means 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 











Our Tea Table Conterences. 





KY MES, ELDER BLOW, 





ded wife, ‘only that and nothing more,”’ 

to quote the words of a brilliant poet, I 
sald to tne Eider lest Monday at bight noon, 
“| belleve sezI, 1’ll retarn to my old old 
vecupation of woolng the muses, sez I, 
there may be a few things that I know that 
may help the dear ‘‘«eistering.’ ‘Whai 
you don’t know ain’t worth knowin’,” be 
remnarked to say, es he pulled the sandy 
whiek on his stabby chin. I smirked at 
this bit o’ flattery, and looked across to the 
mirror to see if my new birthday side- 
co.nbe were in straight. 

Well, I have been alone here at the Pop- 
lars ever since Monday. He was called 
away to Ashley toasiton the Jury, Some 
wives when thelr partners are gone try wo 
turn toe world upside down, They pick 
yeese, was!) feather beds, clean house and 
manage to run up a big doctor bi!!l as a sort 
of Joytul surprise for toeir consertsa. Not 
I, In my wedded iife of thirty years l’ve 
learned sense along with experience, 

In our country nelghbornood in times of 
leisure the women have plain tea parties 
from which we alm to gain good, We call 
them ‘‘tea tabie conferences” and discuss 
any subject that a member may introduce, 
It is amezin’ bow confidential the female 
sect become over a dish of tea, and sugar 
oooky. 

The last conference was full of enthual- 
asi, forour top.c was summer visito:s or 
more properly speaking, they should be 
called, ‘“welfinvited guests,” We don't all 
talk at once; but each member speake in 
ver turn as they do at cottage prayer meet- 
ings, Aunt Nancy Carpenter is president 
aud always set the ball of conversation a- 
rolling. 

Sue said she had quit allowing herself to 
be used as a tool for persons who cared 
uothing for her only as it waa a good place 
to eat and be waited on, Unexpected guests 
were common in haying time, They’d 
say, affectionately: ‘Ob cousin you're so 
6asy of access, just balf way between the 
Springs and the Falls, the children are 
wild to drink of your cream and 6at of your 
good home made bread, an’ your ruby ber- 
ries are sparkling with dew!’’ They were 
troublesome and atthe conclusion of a visit 
would say with great indifference;If you’re 
ever as far cast as Elizabethtown, stop and 
seo us.’ ‘We finally choked them off by a 
timely little saying i: was not oconventent 
to see thew; and that agummer resort was 
opened at the Caves near us witb fair 
prices, 

Mise Ruth Chester an elderly maiden 
lady said she never dignified such hangers- 
on with the name of ‘‘guests,”” they were 
simply “cherry cousins” and “peach 
friends.’’ ‘‘There are plenty of girisin shire 
towns who try to ‘hook on’ In the delight- 
fulcountry” said funny little Susie Moore, 
One real rice girl came regularly and gave 
me cordial invitations to retarn her visits, 
l went once. I saw I was unwelcome, 
Lilly said: “Susie dear, I’m so busy in the 
store you'll have to talk with mamma,’’ 
She yawned around and did nothing to 
make me happy. Her father and mother 
complained at the table of how hig’ priced 
were provisions; and that they had so much 
company they could barely live, One day 
and one night finished my visit there, 

Just atthie juncture Fanny Logan and 
Anna Allen snickered aloud while Auna 
said: ‘Ley on McDuff!’ Anna said the 
greatest cheek she’d ever seen, was shown 
by a gir! whom her brother had been show- 
ing slight attentions. She senta hinting 
letter asking to be invited to their house so 
she could attend the Convention tn that 
city. Suttice to say she did not succeed in 
pushing her boid self into our family cir- 
cl6, 

Mra. Agnes Crawford is an artist and likes 
to have her time at herown disposal, but 
time and again loads of country people 
drive up to her door saying with bland 
voloes: “Ob Mrs, Crawford we could not 
pass your house without stopping to see 
you,’’ people whom she had barely seen at 
eburch, who bad no claim on her hospital- 
ity. Their strong country appetites would 
be whetted with their long ride and her 
dinner would be mowed away like hay tn 
aimow. You see I’m not hitting town peo. 
ple alone; country cousins are equally 
guilty. 

Aunt Minora Tacker was brought up in 
Hoosierdom, bat moved to town to keep 
boarders, you know that’sa sure sign of 
poverty fora woman. “it was not unue- 


| AM JUST Elder Blow’s lawfully wed- 








would be swept sway at breakfast time, 
like leaves before locusts. When they'd 
start on their way, their ill-bred hilarity 
reminded me of a lot of rougison their ré- 
turn from Donnybrook fair! Once they 
felt generous and sent me a whole barre! 
full of applebutter, without paying charges 
on it. They afterwards naggéd we to re 
turn the pesky barrel, I sent them the 
price of it as soon as I could spare the 
money.”’ 

A red headed woman in the corner told a 
tale that “took the cake.’’ Some spongy 
neigbbors made a journey in their osrriage 
from Obloto lowa, stopping all along tne 
route with ‘“‘brethren.’’ 

They managed to carry letters of intro- 
duction to some and were quite agreeable, 
Occasions they’d tarry a week some places 
to reat the “critter”? and wasb tneir linen. 
When the pastures were usually green 
they’d tarry long enough to add a little 
flesh totheir ribs. Oaly in two places were 
they were rebuffed. Tols man was the 
same person who went on a business trip to 
Detroit and stopped with a poor seamstress 
and her son who lived in a garret, 

Second cousin Maria Duncan said her 
husband used to be head agent for a prom- 
fent firm and often told his sub agents to 
accept his hospitality any time they were 
in thatcity. Socme of them did 80; but bad 
snifisient manners to rewain @ short time, 
During the Backeye centennial one of his 
agents, a queer man accompanied by his 
queerer wile hove in sight and claimed 
their hospitality. Cousin Maria and ber 
husband were at the depot enroute for the 
Pittsburg Exposition, There was one of 
two things todc: return bome and enter- 
tain these two ghouls, orgive them the 
house key and use of the residence; they 
chose the latter, On yes, Mr. Hamlet 
Baggs and wife ‘‘would make themselves 
at bome.’’ They were ‘‘at bome’” in the 
fuiest sense of the turn, Their hospitality 
was greatly abuesd, for what did agent 
Baggs do but filng open this man’s doors to 
his rural neighbors who were in the city 
too. They brought their own lunch baskets 
to be sure, but filled thie man’s house from 
top to bottom; and were as noisy asa jot of 
sailors many leagues from iand, They 
knew no better. 

How can this business be done away 
witb? this | uposition we call it. J, Mra 
Elder Biow would offer ny remedy. Ex 
change visits wiih real friends and relativee; 
don't return those of the other sort and 
they will take a bint. The way E der and 
I do, ia to enjoy our recreation at summer 
resorta and pay forit. Piaces that are rea- 
sonable can be found, If expensive we 
don’tstay long. 1 generallyasit at ths dock 
or depot while “he” strikes out and finds a 
sultabie place, You know I take care of 
the plush carpet bag and the bandbox while 
he is gone, 80 we have a good in“ ependent 
time, We once took in the Ciucinua: Ex. 
position on our calf money; two as likely a 
pair of calves as ever guzzied buitermiik 
paid our way. We ecld them for eight dol 
lars apiece, then availed ourselves of ex 
cursion rates and pretended we were on our 
wedding tour, 

THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN most evident- 
ly maintains a keen and kindly interest in 
everything that concerns the welfare of her 
subjects, To those who sre observant of 
her good works it is evident that this inter- 
es. is not diminished by the heavy tax upon 
her time and energies, but, on tnecontrary, 
it increases as new and worthy objects for 
her benevolence appear, Tre latest mani- 
fes:ation of her Majesty's kindness was in 
connection with the Tokio Charity dospi- 
tal, where 80 Many poor women and child. 
ren are treated. She tas always watched 
toe institution closée:y and bestowed upon 
it patronage of the most active and belpfui 
character, as well as contributed nandeome- 
ly towards its funds, 

Butas the hospital has continually ex- 
tended its sphere of action and enlarged its 
ministrations there bas been need of more 
capacious buildings and increased contri- 
butions, Tne Ewprees knowing this state 
of things decided to practice strict economy 
in her personal expenses and devote what- 
ever woney that might thus be saved from 
her yearly income to the aid of the hospl- 
tal, Asthe result of thisthe sum of 8446 
yen aud 9) sen has been handed to Dr, 
Takagi by ber Majssty’s Chamberlain. 


NOTHING Opens so widea door to vice, 
to crime, to evil habits of every description, 
as the avsenoe of occupation. The down. 
ward course of many a promising youth, 
the ruinof many @ hopeful life, may be 
distintly traced to the void caused by Lav 











ual,” said she “to be routed up at night by | ing nothing definite and positive to do. Tne 

® noisy crew ‘bound to see dear Aunt Sey faculties must be active, ihe energies mus' 
re they would Kiess ine xe @ pos at work and t not em; yed r good 
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A representation ofthe engraving on our 
wrappers.—RADWAY & CO. NEW YORK. 


Sore Throat, Cuids, Cougps. 1: flamma 
tion, Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia. Headache, Toothache, Ner- 
vousness, D: phtheria, Influenza (Sporadic 
or Epidemic), Ditt cult Breathing. 


CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


A teaspoonful in abalf tumbler of water willioa 
few minutes cure Croups, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Diarrhuea, Colic, Flatu- 
lency, aud all iolerna! pain, 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


CHILLS AND FEVER. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure lever and ague and all other malarious, billous 
and otber fevers (aided by RADWAY 8 PLLLS), #0 
quick as KADWAY’'S READY RELIEF, Fifty 
cents per butte, 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
Ro nicgnil ti 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrotula, Hacking Dry 
Coueh, Cancerous Affections, Bleeding of the Lungs, 
White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Disease. Broncnius, 

Not only does the Sarsapariiiian Resoivent excel 
all remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scroful- 
ous, Constitutional, and Skin Diseases, butts the 
only posi'ive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Gravel, Diavetes, Dropsy, stoppage of Water, In- 
continence of Urine, Bright's Disease, Albuminuria 
and in all cases where there are brick-dust deposits, 
oer the water is thick, cloudy, mixed with substances 
like the white of an egg, or threads like ~hite slik, 
or there is a morbid, dark, billous appearance, apd 
white bonedust deposits, and when there isa prick- 
ling, burning sensation when passing water, aod 
pain in the small of the back and slong the loins. 


Dr. Badway’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of ex raordl- 
nary medical properties, essential to purity, heal, 
repair ard invigorate the broken down and wasted 
boty. Quick, pleasant, eafe, and permanent in its 
trea’ meut and eure, Sold by all druggists, Ome 
Dollar a Botitlle. 


ADWAY'S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 
Perfect Purgatives, Soothing Aperiests, 
Act Without Pain, Always Reliable 
and Naturalin Their Operation. 


Perfectly tasteless, viegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate. purify, cleanse, and etreng(b- 
en. Hadway's Pille for the cure of all atsorders of 
the Stomech. Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, 
Nervous Diseages, Headache, Constipation, Ovstive- 
ness, Indigestion, Vyepepsia, Biliousness, Fever. 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all de- 
raugements of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegeta 
ble, containing no mercury, minerals, or delete: l- 
ous drugs. 

A@ Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from iseases of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood tn the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust for Food, Fulness of Weight in the Stomach, 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering in the Pit 
Oo! ‘be Stomach, Swimwing of tbe Hrad, Hurried or 
Diticuit Breathing, Finttering at the Heart,‘ boking 
or Sufocating Sensations when tn a lylag posture, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Fever or Dull Pain 
in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellows 
ness Of the Skin and Byes, Pain to the Side, Breast 
slime, aud Sudden Fiushes of Heat, Burning of te 

eso, 

A few duses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free we 
syétem of all the above-named disorders 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 








Send stamp for postare to RADWAY & UV 
ork, for our book of advice 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
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‘THE MEN WHO DO NOT LIFT LIFT, 











The world 1s sympathetic, The statement none can 


doubt, 
when A‘sin trouble don’t we think that B should 


help him out? 
ofcourse we haven't time ourselves to care for any- 


one, 


Hut yet we hope that other folks will see that it ls 
done, 

We want the grief and pepury of earth to be re- 
leved, 

We'd have the battle grandly fought, the victories 
achieved. 


We do not care to take the lead, and stand the brush 


and brunt, 
Atiifting we're a failure, bul we're splendid on the 


grunt. 


aud there are others, s0 we find, as on our way we 


joe, 
Who want to do their lifting ou (the emall end of the 


log. 
rhey doalotof blowing, and they strive to make It 


known 
Phat were there no one else Lo help, they'd lift tt all 


alone, 


If talking were effective, there are scores and scores 
of men 

Who'd move & mountion off its base and move it back 
again, 

Kulas a class, to stale It plain, Iu language true and 
blunt, 

They're never worth a eent Lo lift, for all they dois 
«rent. 


U. N. Nong, 





Always goes to cxtremes—the gout. 
Making light of it—Scratching a match. 


What nation produces most marriages?— 
Fascination, 


A pairof spectaclee—Two women in ‘‘di- 
vided skirts’’ riding bicycles. 


Why is a bashful girl like a chameleon?t— 


Hecause she often changes color, 


Even when a man weighs his words he 
often finds they have no weight, 


‘“Whatia sweeter than to have a friend 
you can trust??? asked Sawkins.: ‘*To have a friend 
who will trust you,’’ replied Dawkins, 


Young Goslin: ‘‘Mr. Roks, I wish—er— 
that is, [ desire--er—the hand of your daughter,’ 
Hoks: ‘*What’s the matter with the rest of hery’’ 


His Honor: ‘‘What made you steal this 
gentieman 4 door matY’’ Prisoner: ‘*Sure, yer 
Honor, iteaid ‘Welcome’ on it in letters as long as 
yerarm,’’ 


There is only one thing that is mor 
wearing and distressing to a man than having to 
walt for a train, and that is when a train hasn't 
waited for him, 


First tramp: “Jerry, what’s your opinc- 
jon on de s-hour movement?’’ Second tramp: ‘it's 
my honest opinion dat8 hours movement is a heap 
too much for one day.’’ 


Attorney, to witness: ‘‘Mr. Chalkley, i! 
I mistake not, you sald a few moments ago that you 
sold milk fora i¥ing?’* Witness, guardedly: **No, 
sir; [said I was a w)lkman,’’ 


“On, no! there ain’t any favorites in this 
family!’ soliloguizedJobnny. ‘*‘Uhb, no! If I bite 
my finger nails 1 catch itover the knuckles; butthe 
baby can eat his whole foot, and they think it very 
clever.’’ 


Alice: “O, Maud, I have had some 
tickets for to-night’s concert given me. Shall you 
be engaged thisevening?’’ Maud: ‘I think it quite 
likely, if Mr, Getthare makes as much progress lo- 
wards proposing as he did last night.’’ 


“Can't you give a poor fellow a lift?’ 
asked the tramp. ‘‘Not very well; I’ve only got my 
slippers on,’’ said the farmer; ‘‘butif a little push, 
which ts always goodin this world, will help you, 
there itis,’’ And he shoved him out into the dark- 
bess, 


There is a celebrated reply of Mr. Cur- 
ran Ww a remark of Lord Clare, who curtly exclaimed 
atone of his legal arguments: ‘*Oh, !f that be law, 
Mr. Curran, [ may burn my law books,’’ ‘‘Better 
read them, my lord,’’ was the rejoinder. 


Lovely daughter: ‘‘Why do you object 
to Mr. DePoor? Isit not better to live in a cottage 
with one you love than to dwell in a palace with one 
you hatey’* Practical father: **Yes, my dear—very 
much better; but he hasn’t the cottage.’’ 


Harry: ‘She has jilted me and I know | 
shall die, The disappointment will kill me!’? Aunt 
Hannah: ‘‘l know how disappointments affect one, 
Harry; but you'll getoverit. I felt just as you do 
how when I get that yeller ben oa thirteen eggs and 
Only got just one poor chick out of the lot.’ 


Policemen sometimes, in giving evidence 
do not express themselves very clearly. An instance 
of this occurred the other day. An intelligent mem- 
ber of the force, who was giving evidence in an as- 
saull case, said: **l was the only person present in 


the house except another policeman, who was out- 
side,*? 


Bobby, looking out of the window: 
“What's the matter with that horse, mamma?’’ 
Mother: ‘The horse is balky, B bby; he won't obey 
alsdriver,’* Bobby: **Well, what's the man pat- 
‘ing bim for?’? Mother: *' He is coaxing bim.'’ 
Bobby, with an injured air: ‘*That ain't the way 
you treat me when I’m balky.’’ 


R ght from a cooking school. Disgusted 
Susvand, cating breakfast: ‘‘Maria, what do you 
Call this?** Wife: **Thatisa loaf of brown bread of 
my own baking, John.’’ John opens the window 
sod throws loaf of bread out. It kills ® street-car 
horse, Greatexcitement. Missile inspected by !o- 


Cal scientists and unanimously pronounced an aero- 


lite 
; Se 
iv FetTowes ONg UP Very SHORT,to be 
86!z6d with Pleurisy, Poesum nia, or any 
acute Throat or Lung Affection, Dr.Jayne's 
“Xpectorant proves a bandy heip in such 


SLLACKSE. a 


besides a wood! fas 16a 


[Or a igohse an a a] 











Tas TELEPHONE PREDIOTED.—Ir the 
works of Robert Hooke, puolished in 1664, 
‘s the following forecast of the telephone: 

—“‘and as glasses have highly promoted 
our seeing, 80 tis not improbable but tbat 
there may be found many mechanical in. 
ventors to improve our senses of hearing, 
tasting, and wuching, 

“Tis not impossible to hear a whisper a 
furlong’® distance, it having already been 
done, and, perhaps the nature of the thing 
would not make it Impossible though that 
furlong should be ten times multiplied: 

‘‘And though some famous authors have 
attirmed it impossible to bear through tne 
thinnest plate of Muscovy glass, yet | 
know & way by which it is easy enough to 
hear one speak through a wall a yard thick. 

“1¢ bas not yet been thoroughly exan ined 
how far otocousticons may be improved, 
nor what other way there may be of quick. 
ening our hearing or conveying sounds 
through other bodies than the air, for that 
is not the on!y medium. I can assure the 
reader that 1 have, by the belp of a dis- 
tended wire, propagated the sound toa 
considerable distance in an instant, or witn 
as seemingly quick a motion as that of 
light, at least incomparably swifter than 
that which at the same time was propagated 
through the air, and this not only ina 
straight line or direct, but one bended in 
many angles,” 

OO A cr —— -— 

MATERIAL WSALTH.—The Increase of 
material wealth, it must be always remem. 
bered, is not the chief end of man; it is 
bought too dear if it coste—what is beyond 
measure more wortby of desire—the health, 
the mental or moral development, or the 
rational Luppinessof human beings. In 
fact, material wealth has no other com- 
mendable use or function butto sustain 
and foster human wea. If it does not 
serve this end—if, eitherin the process of 
ita production or of its consumption, it 
works against human life, towards the nar- 
rowing Or weakening or destroying of 
healthy, happy spiritual activity, towards 
the degrading, dehumanising of men—it is 
then accurately ‘‘wealth’’ no longer, but 
rather what Ruskin appropriately calls 
‘iith.” 

ee 

IF A GRAY HAIRED WOMAN of 50, 1s 
uoderately respectable attire, is put off the 
cars in Kearney because she can’t pay her 
fare any furtuer; if she almost immediate. 
ly receives a telegram urging berto come 
home on the next train because her bhus- 
band is dying, and she is going to walk 
about a hundred miles, you let her walk, 
She and her confederate, who senda the 
telegram, have worked the dying husband 
racket in half a dozen different Nebraska 
towns, ata net profit, it is figured, of $15 
perday. A U. P. pasaenger who stepped 
off the train here yesterday, for a few 
minutes, said he saw the “racket” worked 
in two towns east of usr, 

SS 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE.—Muchb scocial 
life, 80 called, mereiy fritters away the 
time, fille the mind with puerilities and tbe 
life with foliy. Much of the solitude en- 
dured on compulsion is productive only of 
restlessness and ennui, or serves only to 
nourish envious thoughts and bitter mem- 
ories, But whoever bas learned 40 to live 
iu society as to bless and be biessed will 
feel the need of certain seasons of perfect 
solitude. Then it is that he may gather up 
his forces, strengthen his resolves, reviews 
his past, and prepare with a brave heart for 


bis futare. 
> +. 
I¥ you would not have affliction visit 
you twice, listen at once to that which it 


teaches, 
a ep - 


CATARKH, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 
*Sufferersare not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due tothe 
presence ot living paresites in the lining membrane 
of the nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re$ 
search, however, has proved this to bea fact, and 
the resultis thatasimple remedy has been formu- 
lated whereby these distressing diseases are rapidiy 
and permanently cured ja from one to three simple 
applications made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pawpbliet explaining this new treatment 
is sent free on application by A. H. Dixon & Son, 
337 & 339 West King St., Toronto, Canada,—Scten- 
ttfe Amerteun, 


For Siek and Nervous 
SPECIFIC CURE Headache, Loss of Mem- 
ory W akefulnees Im- 


puteucy and Museuisr Debility. Vitallaing the dis- 
eased organs, and suppiying Dutritious matter to the 
morbid organism §1 per box; 6for§5, by mal! pre- 
paid. Address SPECIFIC Comrany, Lock Box 2, 
Scranton, Pa 


SALESWEN WANTED 


My Lite “s 


wages, adver sd Centennial Ble hieas 


$230: 
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You can mate a large eum of moury et wore 


for us is yourewn ality luring th. past 

Dm fow vears those who have thus worked haw 
T reerived over biwe Millrone ot are for 
th een ef more than abarrel oft money 
Wewante few more workereatouce The 

" ‘ piresant, adapte it both 

Ny re and 614 of ether eet { ucen work 
> lithe time orm spare time onty Any one 
cw the work after studying our direc. 
tions. aday riwo This we the hance of 
@ lifetime foe thoee whe apply > oe Any 
suywhere can carn BIOO per month 
workers, under the m at far bie 








rons, carn BVO a day and upwards 

ase of people inthe world are making 
to much money, without capital. « ee those at work for us 
Whatever you have done . ever youmay do, you should *« 
jute hureynlchance. toaw lAnd that youcan early make 
allt that we claim aud more. If vou write to usbefore weee areall 
the workere we need, we will lay all beforeyou FRR EE, Metter 
write before you reat, and then f you conclude not to go to work, 
oF if we cannot employ you, wo harm we done. Rvery one of our work - 


ere makes bia money. [eck & Co. Koa 2QY, Ancovete Maine 
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Pniladelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of Lhe celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING Wit and ELASTIO BARD 
roUPERS. 


Instractions to enable Ladies and Gentiomen Ww 
Measure their own heads with accuracy: 
FOR Wies, (INCHES, TOUPSES AND SCALPS, 
No.l, The round of the INCHES, 
ead, No, 1. From forehead back 
No, 3. From forehead as far as bald 
‘over the head to neck. | No, 2, Over forehead as 
No, 8, From car Ww ear far as required, 
over the top, No, 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear 


the head, 
round the forehea 

They bave always ready for sale a wf rat Stock of 
Gen's’ Wigs, Toupees, Lacies’ Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., wena fully manu fac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world wi. re 
ceive attention. 











Dolliard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’afor the past Afty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet en advertised, 
the demand for it “a steadily increasing, 





Also Dollard’s enerative Creams, to bi 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs aff oll, 


Mrs, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co,, to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has trieqd in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
bairin England. 

MRS, EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. 2, '88, Norwich, Norfolk, Kngland. 


TO Maks, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnut at,, Phita, 

I have frequently, during a number of years, user 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Extract,’’ and [do uct 
kuow of any which equaleit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and beaithful cleanser of the hair. 

vary peopess tally, 
4 ARKD Y KKS, 
Kx-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
NaVY Vay OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 

thave used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbantum sstrast, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwarde of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, trow 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by itin ite wonted thic eens and strength. | 
is the best Wash I have ever usec 

A. W. RUSSEL. L, U. 8. N 

lhave used constantly for wore than tweuty-fiv 
years, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbaniuim,’' for removing dan 
druff and dressing my hair, aiso for the rellef of ner 
vous headaches, I have found ita delightful artic.« 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify Ww the virtues 
claimed forit, LI would not be without It, 

AMES B, CHANDLEHK, 
No, 306 Chestnut Street, 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retal., 

and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO 
12% CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN’ HAIK CUTTING AnD SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HALK CUTTING, 


None but Practical Male and Female Artists Km 
ploye4. 














CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 
















u wont wear out, 
T ALL AGES- 
ante to Adults 
0 by Leading 
RETAILERS 
every where. 
Bend for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manufaeturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 
MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cnicaco. 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
Ali kinds of Clubs, Sohools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
4&c., trom all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 


We also make a speciality of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Cogententions, and for Balle and Excursion pur- 
poses. which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send tilustra- 
ens of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 
on 


H.G. OESTERIE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






$ abe + 2 Alphabeat T Heatlc af lodelibie lok, vel? ! 
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PRINTER." en Be por ay te, marke 
loen Worth Ge. The beet gift for young people. hers Shr Ge, 
6 for Ol. Age wanted. Ingersol & ‘ leoat| Vey. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh Is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail 
We. ET. Hazeltive, Warren, Pa 
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TO PLAY MUSIC. 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


rhis Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head,’ 


as itis cailed, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


van play lt WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU- 
MENTS, In fact it may be the first ime they have ever seen a planv or organ, yet If they know 
60 much as lo whistle or hum « tune—say ‘*‘Way Down on the Swanee Kiver,'' for iInstance—they 
ean play IL IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisWVUIDK, THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in diferent keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble cleta, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 


of the kind, 


What it can do, do well asd WITHOUT FAIL Is W enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or alrin music wo play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @ half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Gulde is place! on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference Ww anything but what hels shown by ittodo, caninatew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it dues not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power Ww play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character— this guinber of pleces being sent with each Guide-—the ear grows accustomed wo 
the sounds, and the fingers ased to the position and touch of the keys. Bo, after a very Ultle prac- 
tice with the Guide, it will be easy Ww pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Gulde, we repeat, will not learn bow to read the common sheet music But it will teacl 


boee who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how W learn a number of 


tunes without 


FITHERK VREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child tf it can say ite A, B, C's and knwo 


tune—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye'’ —can vlay it, after a few attempts, quite weil. There are 
@iany who would \lke Ww be able lo dothi«a, for thelr own and the amusement of others, and Ww such 
we cotumeud The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE BAY Ile cheapoess and useful- 
ness, woreover, would inate ita very good present lw give a person, wheller young or old, at 
Christmas Almost every bome in the land basa plany,organ or melodeon, whereou seldom more 
than one of Ube lamily can piay. With thisGulde in the house everybudy can make more or lees 
good use of Lbelr inetrumenw, 

lhe Guide will! be sent lo any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS (oer 
age stamps, 2'6, laken,) For Ten Cente ertra @ music book. containing the words au: Music for io 
wopuiar sour, Will De sent with The Gulde, AQUrcee 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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_ Saatest Fashion Phases. 


tulle, or lisse, archos of Jet work, and pufis 
of material, all stand up at the top of 


cashmeres will :emain jn favor | sleeves, Some sleeves are composed of 


dufing the derBecason for the bourse and 
street dresses, and are jasported in all the 
light spring tints. For the street are beige 
shades, biscuit, wn, castor and wood 
browns, witb linen or fiax oolor, and many 
clear grey shades, from the palest to dark 
allver gray. The new greens are eliher 
bright prairie and poplar shades, or the 
rayinh sage and stem greens, very light 
Nile green for evening dresses, and ‘dome 
green,” with much biuein it, like that of 
the great dom of the Exposition buliding. 
There are some shedes of gray bine of 
whicu inuch is expected ;: ciel or aby biue, 
and the clear light shade known as baby 
biue, Tomato red has mach yellow in it; 
E flel or reddish brown is shown again and 
anew pink called Venus isa deep flesh 
tint. Aubergine is the purple color of egx- 
planta, and sowe light shades in most re- 
fined taste are called after the iris,the fleur- 
de-iis, orobids, and lilaca; yellow will be 
used with flour-de.lis, and pink with lilac, 
The yellow shades have much gold ip 
thom, and are oalled ble'd'or and Ceres, 

A atyliab gown ie composed of grey vel- 

vet and soft woollen brocade of the same 
tone, with sparse flowers in twotints, The 
petticoat was velvet, and on one side the 
entire dress appeared to be velvet, the 
otber half woollen,crossing over it —a smart 
and becoming style. Tucks are coming !n 
again, and they had been deftly applied to 
a Diack cashmere, a material somewhat dlf- 
ficult to treat now that fashion in skirts 
dictates #o little drapery and long straight 
iines For rich stuffs there iano doubt this 
is the best of all makes; it shows them off 
well, and does not breax the lines of a 
gasceful figure like frills and furbelows, 
but the simpler stuffe with little stiffoess 
ip themselves need muob disermion, In 
this instance tue ekirt opened diagonally 
in front and at the sides, where it disclos- 
6d some three or four 2 Inch wide tucks, 
} Jeoliuts are neeriy a)i double: bressted, 
‘wave shoee whloh Jer spring wear aro cut 
to look aa tf they were, ul bave the under 
part removed. Aga rule the buttons which 
fasten the out door jackets are not allowed 
to show, 

Fiy fronta and flap pockets are fashion. 
abie, and so ls the old patrol jacket once 
again, fitting the figure olosvly, braided in 
wide braid, with the pendant tabs, 

Leather collars and cufis are used for 
trimming many dresses; and those gowns 
intended for bard woar bave no foundation 
atall, #o that they have little weight—the 
moat comfortable kind of skirt thai can be 
had for rough usage is brown of the tobacco 
shade has come in for cloth dresses trim- 
med with biack braid, and it looke well, 
too, for the loose-fronted outdoor jackets 
with roll fronta, NSomeof the beat gowns 
worn at fashionable weddings have been 
made in cloth of this tone, trimmed with 
handsome broidered trimmings specially 
made to match, Sleeves of velvet standing 
up exceedingly high are added to many of 
the spring dresses, Indeed, high sleeves 
are the fashion witbout a doubt; but do not 
acoopt this axiom whether you have a long 
or short neck, bighor sloping shoulders, 
Nothing is more disfiguring to a short neck 
than the high shouldéere—they constitute a 
deformity, To obviate this and still give 
the appearance of a fashlonahie sleeve, have 
the upper portion slashed. There is no 
doubt that bigh sleeves with the Medici 
rollat the top of the armbole,and the 
Medic! ruff on evening dresses and man- 
tlea, are the most salient points in present 
fashions, and very picturesque and charm- 
ing they look when a little practical com- 
mon sense is employed in taeir use, 

Some of the cloudy brocades are iovely, 
representing clouds on a plain satin gound, 
with little silver stars sparsely powdered 
over, reminding one forcibly of a starlit 
eky and scudding vapors, Evening gowns 
are often made with the trail and bodice all 
in one, plain and stfaigbt, A soarf of crepe 
de Chine comes from the right shoulder, 
forms balf the bodice, and ties over on the 
the left hip, with an end reaching tothe 
ground, The rest of the bodice front is of 
velvet or satin, or the material of the train, 
Rare and real lace {4 much used on bod. 
ices! if not too wie, but only on one side, 
carried over the shoulder and low in tront. 
if Meohlin or any delicate lace is mantpu- 
lated, Ty ie usually very full and cascaded, 
Tie low Empire bodice, with its broad 
waistband, pudied sigeyas, aud the berthe 
of soft white muelin, edged with lace, is 
much affected in TI6h“neterteis... Tue. mus- 

lit apparently passes tinder walet band, and 
reappears on the left sides in long ends. 
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four or five puffs,about the size of sausages 
iooking like curia, well drawn up towards 
the top; others look as though they were 
com posed of lace or crepe de Chine pocket- 
bandkercbief, with two corners knotted up 
on the sboulder, then allowed to fall down 
the inner side of the arm, and again caught 
together by the |ower corners, and knotted 
on the outer side of tue arn just above tLe 
elbow, 

Small bonneta sparingly trimmed; one 
seowed formed of nothing bultwo wings 
and an osprey, tiny coqullle of lace in front 
added to enable itto be keptou the heal, 
Toerty!e was unexceptionable, though a 
trifle cold looking for our bleak climate, 
More to uy taste was a inodel carried out 
in the geranium velvet and Chanti!ly Jace, 
the front ornamented with #» bLandsone 
crescent of jet. Very picturesque was a 
airaw bonnet, adapted to a lony oval shape, 
the crown entirely formed of bleck wings, 
A novelty in nats wase Freoch Paul Jones 
the crown formed of tan chevrette, which 
can Le washed !f necessary; the full gather- 
ed brim wasof biack velvet, black ostrich 
tips belng placed at the side. A oosy-look- 
ing Galnsbourough was of the softest black 
fe;t, the scarf of lace, fastened at the back, 
to be toided gracefully round tbe throat, 
giving a charmingly soft effoct, 

Foundation skirtaof silk are in many 
dresses nade separate from the onter skirt 
or polonaise, and areas simply shaped as 
at present, with two tlebacks drawing 
airings run through loops or casings—or 
eine they have ashort steel crossing the 
back far below the waist, The outer skirts 
of dressy French costames are fuller than 
those of English gowns, and the sidcs are 
different, one being siightly paniered, and 
another open in rovers ona petticoat ofa 
diflerent color, or baving a shirred and 
fringed panel, Very few hints are seen as 
yet of the long-predicted paniers, but some 
lace or batiste yowne are caught up to 
droop in blouse fasuion all around below 
the felt, while others are simply poffed up 
slightly on each hip, with the fulness held 
by choux of ribbon set underneath. There 
are also rumors of flounces covering the 
entire skirt, in three wide ruffles, as of 
grenadine bordered with silk stripes, and 
dresses with such skirts bave a shoulder 
cape trimmed with twoof these flounces 
set on very full to give great breadth. 

Among the profusion of pretty dresses 
was a pink satin matinee, a deep flounce of 
Valenciennes edging the jacket and the 
short skirt, a wealth of lace had been lav- 
ished on it. Nearly all the skirts had bala- 
yeuses of aiik. A black Russian net skirt 
was caught up with jet butterflies, and the 
exquisitely cut pointed bodice had a large 
butterfly of Jet in front, matching those on 
the skirt, oOtuers appearing on the top of 
each shoulder, 

A new inakeé of voile, with stripes a jour, 
was of a charming coloring —bois de rose. 
it bad a bordering on the skirt of cream 
colored orchids, and this and the high 
bodice were nade up over silk,a white vest 
being introduced on the bodice, 

The morning dresses were just what 
uost well-dressed women would desire, A 
siinple one wasa reseda cloth; bordeet 
with black passementerie; it was made with 
a full bodice drawn in at the waist, haviag 
a wide square yoke covered with the black 
crochet gaion, Many ol these gowns were 
inade with no bodice seams, 





Odds and Ends, 
HOW A FRENCH OOOK DRESSES FISH. 


Turbot Sauce Hollandaise,—Cook a piecs 
ofturvotin court bouillon aa bleu, and 
serve sauce hollandaise over it. 


Turbot en Coquilles —Cut some oold tur. 
bot in ainall pieces,cook a few mushrooms, 
chop them small, add a trufiis if you have 
one, and mix all with some good bechamel 
sauce; butter some acallop shells, fill with 
the mixture, put a few breadcrumbs over 
and a little butter; brown and serve. 


lurbot en Croqguettes.—Chop some cold 
tarbot (without skin), put ina saucepan 
with some thick bechamel or other white 
sauce, lét {t cool a few winutes, stirring it 
until itis ratber dry, then turn it on toa 
buttered plate; when quite cold form it in- 
w Hittle roils, egg and breadcrumb them, 
and fry a pate brown, 


Fillets of Twrbot ala Bearnaise.—Take 


} Sore filets of Turbot, lay toem in oll wits 


“ad chopped onfdn, set and parsley; turn 
them! now and then; when wanted, drain 
teem, dipin egg and breadcrumbs, then 





) 


mhetdn'enh woth sides wifh oil, and broil 
farapopt..twenty minutes, turning them 
As ey OR; palon a dish With cut ieu 


serve sauce bearnaise ina tureen at the 
same time, 

Brill a la Hollandatae.— Boll some water 
with ealt and persiey in it, draw it to the 
wide of the fire, and let itstanda few mip- 
utes; rub the fish over with a cut lemon, put 
iton the s'rainer and ju the hot warer, 
and piacs over tle fire; se soan asthe water 
bubbles, pull the fish ketile a little back,so 
that the fish will cook gently; when done, 
drain and serve on a serviette with par- 
sley round, and a tureen of sauce bollaud- 
aise, 

Brill Grilled,Sauce a l’ Huile.— Wipe the 
fish quite dry, lay it in oll with pepper and 
salt until it is wanted, tben grill it, the 
dark side first, taking care that it neitber 
sticks or burns, brush it over with oil 
and turn it; take care that the white side 
is broiled a nice color; serve it garnished 
with lemon,and send sauce a l’huile to table 
with it. 

Fried Soles —Remove the dark skin, be- 
ginning at the tail; wash end dry the soles, 
and lay them in milk until they are want- 
ed, then drain and flour them; have ready 
in a pan sufficient boiling fat to cover taem 
put them in and fry until theyare firm; 
drain, put a little salt over them, and serve 
with cut lemon, 

Broiled Soles —Remove tbe dark skin 
wash ann dry the soles, dip them in beaten 
up egg, breadcrumb the:n, then dip in oil- 
ed butter; broil over a moderate fire, 
turning them and brushing them over 
with olled batter, Serve with cut lemon 
or with sace, 

Sule au Gratin,—Butter a disb well, put 
On it so.wwe Chopped mushroouws and pars- 
ley, nda little popper. Remove the dark 
skin from the sole, dry it and place iton 
the disb; pour a few spoonfuls of good 
gravy over it, anda glass of light white 
wine wine or alittle lemon juice, then 
sprinkle with more chopped musbrooms, 
parsley, pepper and salt; sift some pale 
raspings over, and tuen a #poonfu! of oiled 
butter; bake about eighteen ininutes, and 
serve in the dish in which it is cooked, 

Soles au Four.—Take two soles witbout 
the dark skins, slip a knife along the bone 
atthe back under the fish, and pusuina 
piece of butter, into which pepper, salt and 
chopped parsiey have been worked; egg 
and breadcrumb tho acles, then dip them 
in oiled butier or o'l, place them side by 
side ina buttered dish, bake them from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, basting them 
with the butter in the disb, 

Soles au Plat.—Melt some butter on a 
dish, season it with salt, pepper, chopped 
shalots aod parsley, and nutinég; place the 
soles, without the dark skin, on the dish, 
sprinkle with a few sweet herbs, some 
chopped parsiey and fine raspings, add a 
littie white wine ora squeezeof lemon, 
pour some batter over and bake, 

Smelts, to F'ry.—Dry the smeits and lay 
them in milk until they are to be cooked, 
then thread them on the skewers, ranning 
the skewer through the heads, four or six 
on each skewer, according to the size; flour 
them well, and fry a few at a time in a pan 
of boiling fat: when a nice gold color drain 
salt, and serve with fried parsley, 

Whiting Broiled.—Sprinkle salt over the 
whiting, dip them in oil, and broil over a 
quick fire. Serve with maitre d’hotel but- 
ter on them. 

Whiting aur Fines Herbes,— Put the 
fish in a deep dish witha l!umpof butter, 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, chopped paraley,and 
sweet herbs, a little white wine or lemon 
juice; cover the dish and bake. When halt 
doneturn the fisb; when done enough 
piace them on hot dish; thicken the liquor 
from them with butter and flour, add a 
squeeze of lemon, pour overthe fish and 
serve. 

Fillets of Whitings.—Bonetwo or three 
whitings, sprinkle the filleta with pepper, 
sait, and finely chopped onions, mushrooms 
and parsley; roll each piece of fish up, and 
fasten with a little wooden skewer; egg and 
breadcrumb and fry; take out the skewers 
and serve. Small haddocks are dressed in 
the same way es whitings. 


fried Skate.—Take some pieces of skate 
s80ak them in vinegar mixed with parsley 
and salt; before trying dip them in a paste 
made with one tablespoonfal of oil, one 
egg, and sufficient flour to give it the con- 
sistency of batter, Fry a pale brown and 
serve with satdce polvrade and fried parsley, 

ee 

Many persons think that there cannot be 
too wuch of whatis so good a thing in itseil 
as aympatby. The duty of its cultivation 
is clear; but it is not yet.so clear that a wise 
| Cultivation iIncindas pruning as well ad 
} nourishing. So long as it is abundant it is 
| not expected to be discriminative, and thus 

s0 wetiines, running to seed unchecked, it 

evelops into rank |oj ustioce, 
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Confidential Correspondents, 


—_——<— 


RESTITUTION.—Tho first duty is to obey 
your mother in things of this kin@.. When you are 
older you can make op your own mind: bat we must 
be anxious to please our parents, This duty is of 
supreme obligation, 


JENNIE.—The name of the widow on the 
visiting card should be exactly the same as during 
ber husband's lifetime, 1 e, ‘'Mrs. Jobn Smith’. 
for legal and business purposes she is * Mrs, Ailce 
Smith ,’* but not otherwise, 


MaTER—The spelling of the proper 
name ‘‘Nathalie’’ would differin various countries, 
*‘Nathalie’' would be German, ‘‘Natalie’’ would be 
French or Italian. There would be no bad spelling, 
only a difference of language. 


KatTis L.—The sculptured representa. 
tion: f dogsiving atand supporting the feet of the 
effigies of bishops and ancient Knights, crusaders, 
and others, are supp sed to be designed to show that 
the Coristian bishop or knie ht followed (or strove to 
follow) the footeteps of his Divine Master as faithful. 


ly, and even to death, as a dog follows those of his 


master. 


FLORENCE —Thé “inverted torch” is the 
symbol of lifeand breath extinct, It isa Greek em. 
biem, and had its orivin inthe ‘*torch rave’ of an. 
clent Greece, in which the runners were expecied to 
carry, in succession, a lighted torch, without allow. 
ing the dame to become extioguished. Piato com- 
pared ihe transmission of life toa **torch race,’ and 
Lacretius has the same idea. 


Linauisr —Hecuba was the daughter of 
Dyas, a l’orygian prince; or, according to others, 


of Cs « Theacian king, She was the second wife 
of P m. Kivg of Troy, by whom sve had e large 
fan \iy, a .cngst whom were Hec or and Paris, She 
is callccdd “the most tender and unfortunate of 
mothers ** for durtnog the Trolan War she saw nearly 
ali her cuidren perish by the hands of the enemy, 


E S 8S.—Wecan only once more repeat 


wha: we have sald to 80 many: shy and nervous girls: 
trya « iorget yourself and your audience, and con- 
centraty all your thoughts on the music; not only 
thec sand distloct touch and correct reading of 
theno ¢s but the rendering Of the composer's idea, 
in the feeling with which toexpressit. If absorbed 
in this endeavor you will arrive at the abstraction of 


thought which is absolutely necessary in playing 
for o. hers. 


C L. W.—Tbere would be no particular 


advantave or disadvantage, but we are never very 


sangulre about the success of such marrisves, Many 
end be; vily, but there must always be some little 
awk wa? dnees ae che aves ao ou locreasing, for, when 
the man, in the case you mention, will be forty, the 
woman wiil be fifty, Stillit ts merely amatier of 


preference. We have snown a cage in which a man 
of thirty inarricd awoman who had a daugbter aged 
eighteen, No untou could possibly have been more 
prosperous and genuinely bappy. 


PALPITATION.—Do you think it likely 
that » young man would make acompanion oi a lady 
for four years unless he had an tdeaof making her 
his companion for fe? You must remember that be 
isvery young and hecvuuld hardly commit himself 
toadctinite engagement. Tuere was no harm in 
your friend’s asking him to & party—indeed we 
rather like tosee frank, wholesome friendships be- 
tween soung folk, OF course the ‘‘walking’’ and 
the rest cannot go on much longer; butany girl has 
sufficient tact to leta man know that she expects 
defininite words from bim. . 


Y. P. M —Tbe wan isa pronounced fi'rt, 
and the gir! is foolishly thoughtless. If shesucceeds 
in drawing him awav from the woman to whom he Is 
engaged, she will commit a grevious wrong; and, if 
he merely trifles with herand discards her, she will 
be discredited, and no man of self-resp.ct will care 
to make any advances tober. She must drop this 
wretched ep angling affair at once, or she may bave 
occasion to regret her foolieh fiippancy all her life 
long. If virlscould only understand how very eer- 
fous a flirtation may become, then much of the 
world's misery might be spared. 


Doris —If you crave for pleasure, you 
will only meet disappointment. Be satisfied with 
email things, and doeach day’s duty as it comes be- 
fore you. We never knew or heard of any young 
girl who quite escaped the depression which you are 
now going through, and there is no escape except ina 
conetant occupation. Idleness isat the root of all 
evil, Lay outa task for every hour, and, though you 
cannot avold thinking of yourself, you may at least 
quicken the hours which now crag sv beavily for 
you, Surely youcan afford the subscription fors 
library! Good fic.ion is the best of all mental 
sedatives, 


Guapys J.—You may break off any 
habit or trick such as those which you describe. All 
that you need is to keep a steady watch on yourself, 
Most people have some queer habit or other, so that 
you may not regard yourself as being particularly 
foolish Dr. Johnson ased to bite lis nalis tote 
quick, Justas you seem to do; George Borrow bads 
strange way of touching certain objects; and this 
touching maniais far more common than you ima- 
gine. If you read ‘‘Lavengro’’ and ‘*The Romany 
Rye,** you will findsome of the most rewarsable 
details regarding Borrow's babit. He seems to have 
cured himself effectually Lonely pecple nearly al- 
ways acquire funvy vestures apd grimacts, bul peo 
ple who are constantly in Company are warned. 
Nall-biters often goon nibbling unconsciously. If 
you are really sfM™ cted with sucha fovileh propeo- 
sity, we should decidedly advise you to touch (be 
nails with bitter aloes, so that you may be recalled 
to yourself when you tall inioa reverie. 


MARIAN —The division of the Holy 
Scriptures into chapters was due to Cardinal Hugo 
about the year A D, 1240 He was making a0 iD- 
dex orconcordance for the Latio Bible, and tbls 
division was essentisi to the prosecution of bis work. 
The sub-division into verses is of Jewish origin, aod 
dates about two hundred years later, An emioent 


Jew, called Rabbi Nathan, likewise engaged io te 
work of Making aconcordance tothe Hebr: Bivle, 
A.D, 1430, and adopted the division made {nto 
chapters by Cardinal Hugo, Rather more thao ® 
hundred years later one Vatabius, an eminen! ne 
brew scholar, » Frepchman. adopted both (bese &© 
Visions, and published a Latin Bivie, numbered “ op 
with figures, which arrsngemenis have been ad0p ; 
in a'l subsequent edtmionus, and in all lang at 
Western Coristendom, The pres ; 
New Testament into verses ws 
6, an én ent pr ric ‘ 
ace Do Dis € 
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